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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE MOTHER'S SONG. 
Tune: Oh, Hush Thee, My Baby. 


BY ANNA GARLIN BPENCER. 





O sweetest, my baby! so helpless and wee, 

© list while 1 tell all my wishes for thee. 

O dearest, my baby! my own little child, 

May love make thee tender and patient and mild. 

May truth make thee steadfast and fearless and strong, 
And right win thee ever away from all wrong. 

May thought make thee humble, just-hearted and wise, 
And knowledge unfold thee her stores of surprise. 
May faith paint thee pictures of glories to be, 

And hope’s stars light ever earth’s darkness for thee. 
May life’s mystic voices tell clearly thy way, 

And duty’s glad service make useful each day. 

May health set thy pulses to dancing delights, 

And shy Nature charm thee with all her fair sights; 
And oh, when these riches have all become thine, 
May motherhood bring thee a baby like mine! 

These prayer-wingéd wishes fly up toward the Best, 
In yearning that blessings upon thee may rest: 

But, precious, my baby! sv helpless are we, 

We'll trust the Life-Giver for you and for me! 


a -——— 

On Tuesday, Feb. 24, the chair laid be- 
fore the United States Senate a memorial 
from the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association praying that Congress may 
take steps to prohibit the disfranchisement 
of citizens of the United States on account 
of sex. 

—_ oo — 

The Remonstrants’ Hearing before the 
Massachusetts Joint Special Committee on 
Woman Suffrage (postponed at their re- 
quest) will take place on Friday, March 6, 
at the Green Room of the S ate House, 
from 10 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. The peti- 
tioners will have an hour to reply, from 
12.30 to 1.30 P. M. 

_— ~eoo- _o 

The woman suffrage work goes steadily 
on in Massachusetts. Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
and Miss Cora Seott Pond arrange their 
own meetings. From private letters we 
learn what excellent service they are do- 
ing, and how pleasant is the impression 
they make. It would facilitate their work 
if friends who desire meetings, and who 
will co-operate in getting them up, would 
communicate with them, either at this 
office or at their home address, 53 East 
Chester Park, Boston. They have found 
in every place friends who will act as a 
co-operative committee with the State So- 
ciety, or who will take steps to form a 
Non-Partisan Woman Suffrage League. It 
is by this united work that we are to con- 


quer. Send then for speakers and for 
leaflets. Aid the meetings, and so share 


und lighten the work. 
MESES oe 
Woman Suffrage meetings have been held 
during the past week as foilows: On Feb. 
25th, in Scituate, at Library Hall; Feb. 26, 
at Lynn, in ‘Temperance Hall; Feb. 27, at 
Souto Hanson, in the Baptist Church Ves- 
try. 





— 
Similar meetings will be held as follows: 
On March 3, at East Medway. March 4, 
afternoon and evening, two meetings at 
Malden, inGrand Army Hall. March 11, 
at Leominister. Meetings in Millbury and 
Groton are not yet appointed, but will be 
held in this month. Others are in prog- 
ress, 
5 ine 


Last Tuesday, the Committee on Labor 
considered the order relative to amending 
the law so that the provisions of the ten- 
hour law for women and minors shall ap- 
ply to mercantile establishments. The law 
of 1883, applying that law to such estab- 
tablishinents, was amended last year so as 
to exempt them, and it was argued before 
the committee that it should be restored in 
the interest of the health of women and 


| 





minors who are employed in mercantile 

houses, and testimony to that effect was 

put in by Dr. Salome Merritt anc others. 
“eof = 

About a fortnight ago, the Massachu- 
setts papers mentioned the fact that a 
woman suffrage bill had passed the Dakota 
Assembly and was pending in the Council. 
‘This attracted the attention of the remon- 
strants, and the following telegram from 
Boston appeared in the Bismarck (Dakota) 
Tribune of Feb. 17. 

Boston, MAss., Fes. 15, 1885. 
Editor Tribune : 

Female suftrage loses ground where 
agitated the longest. Massachusetts wom- 
en remonstrate strenuously and = success- 
fully. ‘The vote against suffrage last year 
in the Massachusetts Legislature was 144 
to 50. These facts should be known 
wherever female suffrage is urged. 

FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
KATE GANNETT WELLS. 
- *e- _ 

It is not likely that this feeble device 
will change any votes, or that the Dakota 
Council cares any more how the Massa- 
chusetts House voted last year than the 
Massachusetts House cares about last 
year’s action of the Iowa Senate. But suf- 
fragists cannot let pass without some ex- 
pression of dissent the unblushing asser- 
tion that woman suffrage is “losing 
ground.” ‘The petitions of this year and 
last have been more numerously signed 
than ever before. Most of the articles 
written against suffrage begin by re- 
ferring to the rapid spread of the dan- 
gerous doctrine. Above all, it is only with- 
in the last few years that the signers of 
the foregoing telegram have felt that the 
danger was imminent encugh to make it 
worth their while to “‘remonstrate.” If 
Mr. Parkman really thinks that woman 
suffrage is losing ground, why does he 
take time from his arduous historical la- 
bors to write elaborate treatises against it? 
If Mrs. Wells believes it, why has she 
spent so much time and energy during the 
past few weeks in circulating petitions 
against the enfranchisement of her sex? 
The actions of the opponents of equal 
rights belie their words. They are alarm- 
ed, and they have reason to be so. 

-- coe 

An indignant Dakota lady sent a copy of 
the above telegram to the editors of the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, and the matter was 
brought to the attention of Miss Clara Bar- 
ton. She promptly telegraphed as follows 
to the chief clerk of the Dakota Council : 

WASHINGTON, D. C., FEB. 25, 1885. 
To A. W. Howurd, Sheridan House, Bismarck, 

Dakota: 

My opinion is asked of the state and 
growth of woman suffrage in the East. I 
believe it to be steadily growing bere, both 
in public sentiment and in numbers. I re- 
gard it as a matter of time, merely, and a 
future historic honor and strength to the 
States which shall take the lead. 

CLARA BARTON. 





- or 

The lately-pubiished *‘remonstrance” of 
men against any further extension of suf- 
frage to women is exciting indignation, 
not only among pronounced suffragists, 
but among many persons who have hither- 
to been neutral or indifferent. ‘They feel 
that there is something cowardly about it. 
This 1emonstrance will help the suffrage 


cause. 
*o* — 


Senator Evans’ bill, providing that half 
the government clerkships should be filled 
by women was passed by the Texas Senate, 
and sent down to the Louse. ‘he House 
passed the bill with two unimportant 
amendments and sent it back to the Sen- 
ate, where it came up on the question of 
concurring in the House amendments, and 
a motion to postpone indefinitely was car- 
ried by a vote of 14 to 12. Messrs. Pope 
of Harrison, Houston of Wheeler, and 
Jones of Harris, were the senators who had 
changed their minds. It is a pity that the 
measure failed to pass. Let us hope that 
the ''exas women may have better fortune 
next year. 


oo 
On February 10th, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Oregon Senate reported back 
the woman suffrage bill without recom- 
mendation. Senator Siglin moved to sus- 
pend the rules and put the bill on its final 
passage. ‘The motion was lost by one 
vote, two-thirds of the entire Senate being 
required tosuspend arule. The vote stood 
nineteen in favor to eight opposed. ‘The 
bill was placed on the calendar, to be taken 
up in regular course. A majority vote 
only is needed to pass it, and the Senate is 
in favor by a large majority. The Morn- 
ing Tribune of Salem, Oregon, says: 
The woman suffrage bill is dragging 





along in the Senate, every day bringing MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


new faces of expectant women into the 
lobby to watch the progress of their de- 


liverance from “taxation without repre- 
sentation, and government without con- 


sent.” As it is evident that only a trial 
will satisfy the woman suftragists, it 
would seem that the easiest way for the 
Legislature to settle the question would be 
to pass the bill now pending, extending to 
them the elective franchise, and leave any 
contest as to the constitutionality of the 
measure to be settled by the courts. 
“eo 

The West Virginia Legislature has been 
wrestling with a bill to open the doors of 
the State University to women. In the de- 
bate, a Mr. Lucas denounced co-education 
as **the entering wedge and the first step 
which would lead logically and inevitably 
to female suffrage,” and declared it a **mis- 
erable failure,” upon the authority of 
President Elliott, of Harvard, and other 
gentlemen who have had no experience 
with vo education. ‘The measure was sup- 
ported by Mr. Dean in a fine argument, 
and Col. Daniel Johnson, one of the re- 
gents of the University, made a speech in 
which he said that almost all the faculty 
und regents are now in favor of the idea, 
and explained the plan upon which they 
hoped to make the change. 


or 

The cause of equal rights has gained an 
important step in Great Britain, where 
women physicians have hitherto labored 
under such heavy disadvantages. ‘The Roy- 
al College of Surgeons of Lreland has voted 
by a*triumphant majority” to admit wom- 
en to their examination for the Letters 'Tes- 
timonial of the College. 'The College is ap- 
plying for a supplemental charter, and this 
resolution, including also the rejection by 
19 to 14 of a motion to exclude women 
from Fellowship, will virtually open all 
posts in the College to women, including 
professorships, as soon as the charter has 
been obtained. 

oe = 

A singular case has just come up in a 
Russian court. An officer named Stche- 
brovski was tried for polygamy. He had 
married three wives in the course of three 
years. Prince Metschersky undertook his 
defence, and cited the precedent of Ivan 
the Terrible, and other celebrated men, who 
had had several wives at once. ‘The chief 
stress of his argument, however, was laid 
upon the letter of the Russian law, which 
makes bigamy a grave offence, but is silent 
as to trigamy. ‘The court actually yielded 
to this reasoning, and acquitted the man. 
Chief Justice Greene and a jury composed 
half of women would have made short 
work with such sophistry. 
a 


The editors of the Lowell papers pub- 
lished gratuitous notices of the Suffrage 
Convention held there last week, and also 
friendly editorials, which are gratefully 
appreciated by the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association. ‘The papers differ in 
their party politics, but they agreed in 
their generous treatment of the movement 
for equal rights for women. 


i iad 


A MONUMENT TO GEORGE THOMPSON. 


A committee has just been formed in 
London to erect a simple and appropriate 
monument over the grave of George 
Thompson, who died in 1878, and whose 
remains lie in the cemetery at Leeds. It 
will not be on a costly scale, Lut the com- 
mittee desire that this last tribute to the 
memory of the great orator and philan- 
thropist should be representative of the 
countries for whose redemption and eleva- 
tion he so self-sacrificingly labored. Sup- 
port has been promised from India, whose 
native princes found in Mr. Thompson a 
most eloquent defender and champion 
against British aggression, and it seems 
fitting that the United States should also 
join in erecting a memorial stone to a man 
who espoused the anti-slavery cause in 
Ameriva at the risk of his life, and was 
hunted from town to town by murderous 
mobs and hired assassins, so that his pres- 
ervation and escape at times seemed al- 
most miraculous. Only the surviving vet- 
erans of the anti-slavery cause who re- 
member his wonderful eloquence and 
power over an audience, and the terror he 
inspired in the hearts of slave-holders and 
their Northern apologists, can thoroughly 
appreciate the magnitude of the work he 
performed; but Boston, from which he 
had to flee for his life fifty years ago this 
very year, cannot do too much bonor to 
his memory. Contributions to the memo- 
rial fund will be received and forwarded 
to the London Committee by Francis J. 
Garrison, 4 Park Street, Boston. 
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Rev. James Freeman Clarke was the 
first speaker. His argument was extem- 
pore, and we regret that we cannot report 
it. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney was then intro- 
duced : 


ADDRESS OF MRS. CHENEY. 

I shall confine my remarks to-day to the 
subject of munic'pal suffrage for women, 
presuming the committee to be acquainted 
with the great doctrines of **No taxation 
without representation,” and of ‘equal 
rights” as expressed in our great national 
creed, the Declaration of ludependence, 
and in our State Bill of Rights. 

‘The question of woman suffrage has now 
been so long agitated. its triumphs are so 
great, and in many minds there is such 
certainty of its final victory, that the most 
important question is now, how shall it be 
introduced into our system of government, 
and does itneed any additional safeguards 
and checks in its exercise? ‘The general 
question, Have women a right to suflrage? 
is hardly an open one. In fact, Massachu- 
setts has settled the abstract principle of 
the right and propriety of women’s voting 
by the ready assent which she gave to the 
demand that women should be empowered 
to vote in the election of school commit- 
tees. If they are able to aid in choosing the 
offivers with whom rests one of the most 
important functions of the State, the edu- 
cation of its citizens, it is impossible to 
say, **‘Women are by nature untitted to 
take apy part in the government of city, 
State, or nation.” That we must go on 
from this first step is evident, and that the 
next most appropriate step is to confer 
municipal suffrage upon women, is equally 
evident to my mind. 

It is good fortune when great changes 
ean be gradually introduced; it is great 
wisdom which sees when it is safe to take 
the next step and somake the whole ascent 
easy and safe. ‘The whole body of women 
in our State are not yet ready and eager 
for the exercise of their political rights, 
but a large, intelligent and united body, in- 
creasing every year, are fully ready, and 
determined that they will never cease their 
demand until they have accomplished their 
object. Thirty years of steady work show 
this. This state of things ensures that if 
municipal suffrage be granted now, its ex- 
ercise will be gradual, and it will be wom- 
en of earnest thought and purpose who 
will enter at once upon its exercise, and 
give the weight of their influence in muni- 
cipal affairs. 

We hear two opposite objections to the 
admission of women to municipal suffrage : 
one, that they will not vote, and the other, 
that the additional vote will be so large as 
to bring fresh dangers in the working of 
our politics. This latter result has not ap- 
peared in any instance in Europe or Amer- 
ica; unless it be in the wholly exceptional 
‘Territory of Utah where the condition of 
political life is abnormal and unwhole- 
some. 

If few women vote in municipal elec- 
tions, the introduction of this pew element 
will be gradual, and so bring into our town 
and city governments the interest and abil- 
ity of our women without any sudden 
shock to our institutions. If we wait until 
the whole body of women are aroused up- 
on this subject, an overwhelming demand 
may be wade in the interest of some par- 
ticular measure which may cause tempor- 
ary ill-temper and disturbance. 

The example of money corporations is 
instructive. Every bank, railroad, insur- 
ance company, or other corporation in 
which women hold stock, considers them 
as fully entitled to vote. Ordinarily very 
few stockholders take pains to attend an 
annual meeting and vote. Yet they are a 
strong and powerful influence. When an 
emergency arises the voters are called in, 
proxies are asked for, and individual mem- 
bers who take an interest in the question 
attend and speak. 

But the very fact that the stockholders 
ean vote, that the annual report is sent to 
them and they read it with a sense of 
power and responsibility, helps to keep up 
an intelligent interest in its affairs, favor- 
able to sound management. 

It is far wiser to do away an anomaly or 
an evil before it becomes so intolerable 
that it must be swept away even by revo- 
lution. Had our fathers fully realized 
this in the case of slavery, we might have 
been saved thirty years of smouldering, 
and four of open, civil war. 

The other day I listened to the account 
given by a woman of her efforts to help a 
mother rescue her son from evil compan- 
ions and growing habits of intemperance. 
After trying everything else in her power. 
the mother ut last consented to have the 
boy arrested, hoping he would be placed 
in a reformatory institution which might 
save him. ‘The poor woman, weak and 
crippled, in a stormy day went from one 
office to another, roughly hustled on by the 
policemen, and at last, when she gave her 
testimony against her boy, she was an- 
swered by the judge that she was a hard- 
hearted woman to testify against her own 
flesh and blood. I wondered if that wom- 
an did not see the need of womanly influ- 
ence in municipal affairs, and knew well 
that the lady who accompanied her, and 
whose modest and quiet work is constant- 
ly bringing her into relations with our 
municipal authorities, would sign the peti- 
tion that lies before you. They had no 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Lizzie CALLIs has been re-elected 
State Librarian in Indiana, and Mrs. Hat- 
ton in ‘Tennessee. 

BLANCHE WILLIS HowaArp is said to 
have lately dramatized her novel ‘“*Guenn.” 
She is now writing another. 

Mrs. Henrietta E. Day, M. D., who 
studied medicine in this city, is practising 
in Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. Bussinc, of New York city, has 
given money to establish two prizes for ex- 
cellence in extemporaneous speaking, at 
Rutgers College. 

Mrs. H. ». SUMNER, of Waukesha, the 
wife of Congressman Sumner, has been ad- 
mitted to practice at the bar of the Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin. 

Mus. E. L. BricGs, the retiring presi- 
dent of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Woman 
Suffrage Association, gave the apnuai ad- 
dress, basing her remarks on passages of 
Scripture. 

Mrs. AITKIN, of Dumfries, a niece of 
Carlyle, is said to be about to publish a 
life of him on her own account, in which 
many of what she considers Mr. Froude’s 
blunders will be corrected. 


Mus. HATTIE DENNISON has been con- 
firmed by the U.S. Senate as postmaster 
of Vancouver, W. ‘I’. This is the first in 
stance in the Territory where a woman has 
been appointed to a presidential office. 

MARY SOMERVILLE lived to be ninety- 
two, and CAROLINE HERSCHEL to be nine- 
ty-eight. Astronomical studies do not 
seem to impair the health of women. May 
MARIA MITCHELL live to be as old as her 
illustrious predecessors ! 

JULIA JACKSON, the only child of 
‘Stonewall Jackson,” is described by an 
Old Point correspondent of the Courier. ° 
Journal as being a slight, blue-eyed girl, 
with fair hair, dark eyebrows, and long 
lashes, which give strength and character 
to her mobile face. 

Miss SARAH A. BAKER recently re-ap- 
peared on the stage, assuming parts which 
she had not played for years, the leading 
lady being suddenly taken ill; going 
through all the rehearsals, gaining fine 
press notices, and looking about thirty, 
although she is really seventy. 


Miss M. BELL brought the first wheat to 
the elevator at Menoken, Dakota, last fall. 
She delivered 172 bushels of No. 1, hard, 
the product of seven acres put in by her- 
self last spring. Miss Bell formerly taught 
school, but, believing farming more profit- 
able, took a claim last spring, with this re- 
sult. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD HOWE is anxious to 
make as complete a collection us possible 
of books and pamphlets written by wom- 
en for the New Orleans exposition. She 
invites authors and publishers throughout 
the country to send her, without delay, 
any contributions of women's literary 
work which they can make. 


Mrs. MAY WRIGHT SEWALL has pub- 
lished a report on the position of women 
in industry and education in Indiana. It 
gives much interesting information regard- 
ing the number and kind of occupations 
in which Indiana women are engaged, 
und the opportunities afforded women as 
teachers and students in the public schvols 
and the higher institutions of learning. 


Mrs. CLARISSA C. PECK, of Chicago,after 
providing liberally for relatives and friends, 
has left about $400,000 for the founding and 
endowment of 2 Home for Incurables. The 
will is to go into effect intwo years. Mrs. 
Peck was a member of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, to which she left $10,000. 
The Old People’s Home of Chicago, the 
Sunday-School Union, Lake Forrest Uni- 
versity, and the Board of Home Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, each receive 
$10,000. 

Miss SARAH E. RAYMOND has been for 
the past nine years the superintendent of 
the public schools of Bloomington, Ill. She 
graduated at the Illinois Normal Universi- 
ty in 1866, and has been engaged in school- 
work ever since. As a teacher, she passed 
through all the grades of the Bloomington 
schools, from the lowest primary to the 
principal of the high school, Her work 
was so satisfactory to the community and 
to the Board that, the superintendent of 
schools having resigned, Miss Raymond 
was invited to take charge of the schools 
of the entire city. This position she has 
since held to the general satisfaction. 
Miss Raymond was the first woman ap- 
pointed to the position of superintendent 
of city schools, in the United States. 3728 
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power in the gove:nment to which alone 
they could appeal fer help and justice. 
The object of town and city government is, 
or should be, mainly for the protection of 
homes. Our cities do not wage foreign 
wars or conduct diplomatic relations, but 
they do control a most every detail of our 
domestic life. Shall we have our houses 
of wood to invite conflagration? shall our 
sidewalks be safe and comfortable? shall 
our schoolhouses be clean and wholesome? 
and a thousand similar questions are decid- 
ed by them. A lady on the school com- 
mittee of a distant city told me she had 
been months trying in vain to get a school- 
room floor scoured out, because the wise 
city fathers leave all matters of the build- 
ings to the City Council and there are no 
women in the City Council. What do men 
know about scouring floors? The town is 
only an enlarged household, and the same 
qualities of care and thriftand attention to 
details which women are constantly called 
upon to exercise in their households are 
needed in the town. In the household 
men and women work well in union; why 
not in the town? 

‘The added value of the Home which was 
recognized in its relation to the town would 
be very great. ‘The child would associate 
all the piety of family life with the idea of 
municipal duties, now too widely severed 
A little boy of five or six years old last fall 
hearing the earnest talk all around him in 
regard to the election, looked up in his 
mother’s face, that face to which he had 
ever looked for decision and counsel, au- 
thority and strength, and asked, **Mother, 
how are you going to vote?’ And her 
heart was too full to answer as she might 
have done, **My son! you will some day 
vote, but I perhaps never! for I am allow- 
ed only to give my sons to fight for my 
country,and my money to pay its expenses, 
but it does not recognize that I have any 
part or lot in its affairs.” 

Yet of that mother you ask that she 
should instil into her child's heart lessons 
of hovor, justice, and patriotism, and bring 
him up to be a useful and true citizen, and 
ready to give his life for his country. 
Only the undying faith in woman’s heart 
that wrong must be righted at last, has en- 
abled her to fulfil this mission even as well 
as she has. 

In consequence of the movement for the 
increased influence of women in education, 
which gave us school suffrage, we have a 
tew thousand women voting in Massachu- 
setts. We have also over a hundred wom. 
en serving on school committees, and every 
one of those committee-women knows that 
there is a constituency in her own town, 
however small, which is in sympathy with 
her. This small number of voters and of- 
ficers has created a strong interest in the 
schools,which makes them a mutter of con- 
stant thought and conversation, and is 
leading to great improvement, as the re- 
port of your State Board of Education tes- 
tifies. The great safeguard of a republic 
is the intelligent interest of all its citizens 
in its well-being. Our towns and cities are 
the very centres of our political life. It is 
in them that the public mind is educated, 
public opinion formed. The town meeting 
is the great conservator of public intelli- 
gence and virtue, since it gives every man 
the opportunity to show his ability and 
his character. and to influence his fellow- 
citizens by his word and his vote. 

When we consider the present position of 
women in the Commonw ealth,and the ques- 
tions which our towns have to deal with, 
how can we fail to see the utter absurdity 
of excluding women from an open, receg- 
nized, legal, responsible share in the man- 
agement of town affairs? It is the strangest 
of all anomalies, snd every advance move- 
ment only makes it more apparent. Imagine 
an intelligent stranger, say from China, 
studying the condition of Massachusetts. 
He goes to your schools and tinds boys 
and girls on the same benches ; the teachers 
on the platform are women in seven cases 
out of eight; he finds them sitting on 
school committees, on the Board of Edu- 
cation. He goes to Wellesley College, to 
Boston University, to the Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology, and finds women welcomed to the 
highest education ; even at Harvard he finds 
an Annex prepared for them. On your 
prison and reformatory boards he finds 
women, and reads the admirable minority 
report of a woman-member. He reads in 
your admirable statute of last year ‘that 
women physicians must be employed in 
insane asylums for women,” and finds 
your best families and ablest physicians 
pressing their assistance. He turns to pri- 
vate institutions; he finds women on the 
list of officers of Associated Charities, sees 
them on their benevolent rounds, visiting 
police-stations, looking after drunkards, 
bringing up questions of law to the notice 
of the courts. grappling in theory and de- 
tail with the most difficult of social prob- 
lems, and working harmoniously and effi- 
ciently in all these relations. He reads Mrs. 
Lowell’s and Mrs. Fields’ books on char- 
ity, and sees how beautifuily tenderness 
is balanced by judgment. He goes to fac- 
tories and printing-oflices and other me- 
chanical establishments, telegraph offices, 
ete., ete., and everywhere sees the sexes 
working together in peace and without in- 
juring themselves or society. 

He then lastly turns his attention to poli- 
tics. He says to his kind friend who has 
shown him the treasures of the State, **T ad- 
mire this ancient and honorable Common- 
wealth, based upon the broadest principles 
of right and liberty. I understand that 
you have universal suffrage here and glory 
in it; that all your people take part in the 
management of the State.” 

“Yes, sir!” replies the representative of 
the good old State, “with one small excep- 
tion.” 

**Ah! indeed! Oh! I suppose, as this is 
such a well-ordered community, you do not 
allow habitual drunkards to vote. Per- 
haps this might be wise, but"— 

“Oh no, sir! that is not the case!” 

‘Ah! it is then the vicious and illiter- 
ate. his is a good idea if*— 

“No, no, sir, we cannot draw the line so 

trictly ; if a man can write his name and 
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read his vote, that is enough. We don’t in- 
quire into his intelligence or virtue; it 
would be embarrassing.” 

‘Indeed! It isthen perhaps the foreign- 
er just landed on your shores—helped by 
some soviety for encouraging emigration. 
This may be a natural protection. I don’t 
know that I should approve of it. A ten 
years’ residence should entitle him to vote, 
I think.” 

“My dear sir, you are altogether mis- 
taken. Naturalization is very easy here, 
and we welcome foreigners from all quar- 
ters. We take pains to help them, ~when 
we know what ticket they will vote!” 

“Iam quite at a loss, | confess. Ah! I 
remember, you have not wholly conquered 
the race prejudice. 1 did hope that the fif- 
teenth amendment had done away all legal 
obstructions for the negro.” 

“Of course it has. It is very strange 
you do not see the proprieties of things. 
‘The negro is fully enfranchised and is wel- 
comed to the judge’s bench or the legisla- 
tive chamber. It is quite a different thing.” 

‘Thank God for that!” says the some- 
what dark-hued inquirer; **but I am ut- 
terly at a loss. Will you please to tell me 
who it is that are unable to vote in muni- 
cipal matters. on such subjects as the refor- 
mation of criminals, the closing of dram- 
shops, the cleansing of cities in prepara- 
tion for cholera, the supply of pure water, 
the protection from fire, the safety of roads 
and streets, the efficiency of the police, 
the building of schoolhouses, ete., ete. ?” 

‘Why. it is only the women.” 

“Only the women! Do | understand 
you? It is the Miss May, whom I saw on 
the State Board of Education, and Mrs. 
Johnson and Mrs. Homans, on your Prison 
Commission, and Dr. Crawford and Dr. 
Ingraham, who are lecturing to your work- 
ing women, and Mrs. Hale and the Misses 
Smith and Mrs. Fields, whom | saw at 
Chardon Street Charity Building, inquiring 
so carefully into the condition of the poor, 
and Mrs. Leonard, who gave me so much 
valuable information upon prisons, and the 
Women's Christian ‘Temperance Union, 
and your Missionary Boards, and Mrs. 
Caswell, of the North End Mission, and 
your school-teachers, and Mrs. Howe, who 
has gone to New Orleans to take charge of 
the Women’s Department, and Mrs. Hem- 
enway, who provides lectures on history 
to teach the boys patriotism in the Old 
South, etc.,—are these and such as these 
the women who are not allowed to vote in 
municipal affairs?” 

Yes. sir.” 

**Indeed! indeed!” 
Chinaman, **but why?” 

The logical representative of a free gov- 
ernment paused; he hesitated; then with 
the wisdom of an agnostic, he answered,**/ 
don't know.” 

Gentlemen, if you will ask yourselves 
this question seriously: **Why shonld not 
our women —in the main as intelligent, 
thoughtful, well-educated, as the men — 
vote on these questions affecting the health, 
happiness, and life of the family and the 
home? J think you will be forced to the 
same answer, **I do not know.” I believe 
that the day on which a Massachusetts 
Legislature seriously takes this question 
to heart, and, stripping it of all fallacies, 
setting aside all mockery and_ ridicule, 
looks at it simply in the light of reason and 





said the puzzled 


justice, they will give a unanimous verdict 


that the injustice shall be swept away and 
municipal suffrage be opened to women. 
RESULTS IN WYOMING. 

Lelia J. Robinson, attorney-at-law, of 
Seattle, Wash. ‘Ter., gave a very interest- 
ing and satisfactory account of the prae- 
tical workings of woman suffrage in Wash- 
ington Territory. 

She testified that the women of Wash- 
ington ‘Territory voted at the last general 
election as generally as the men, that in 
consequence the laws are better enforced 
than ever before, that stores and saloons 
are now closed on Sunday, that the restric- 
tive features of the license laws are thor- 
oughly enforced, that gambling-hells and 
houses of prostitution have been forced to 
close, and that the presence of women on 
juries has commended itself to the judges 
and to the community. No cases of dis- 
order or discourtesy to women have oc- 
curred at the polls. No domestic discord 
has resulted, even when husbands and 
wives have voted different tickets. Men of 
all parties are satisfied with the new sys- 
tera, and both political parties have fully 
endorsed it in their platforms. 

The testimony of Miss Robinson is the 
more valuable, because she had never 
taken an active interest in the woman suf- 
frage movement before noting its results 
in Seattle. 

Hon. William I. Bowditch made a strong 
and earnest statement of the injustice of 
the exclusion of women. He cited many 
practical instances of the legal robbery to 
which they are subjected in consequence 
of their disfranchisement. His speech will 
appear in full next week. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone made a brief address, 
and read, in the shape of questions and 
answers, a “woman suffrage catechism” 
which we printed last week, and commend 
to the consideration of those who say that 
‘*women have no grievance.” 

Miss Mary F. Eastman invited the 
monstrants to oceupy her time, but was 
informed that they had declined the ofter 
of the petitioners to divide the time. 

The chairman then announced that the 
Remonstrants were unwilling to appear 
on **Ash-Wednesday” (the day appointed), 
and asked for a postponement of their 
hearing, which was granted, and the hear- 
ing closed. 
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THE NATIONAL W. S. A. OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS---ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Third Annual Meeting of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association be- 
gan in the Meionaon, on Wednesday even- 
ing, Feb. 18, with a good audience. 

Mrs. Harriette R. Shattuck, the presi- 
dent, made the opening address, ou **What 
Woman Suffrage Means.” She defined it 
us the desire of thousands of women to 
represent themselves in the State by say- 
ing what men shall rule over them. Wom- 
an suffrage is a question that appeals to 
the intellectual faculties of the people. and 
this is why it is taking a long time to be 
properly understood. Woman suffrage 
means that woman will be given freedom, 
responsibility, and power. History shows 
that people endowed with responsibility 
become nobler and more _ intelligent. 
She summed up by saying that if respon- 
sibility was good for man, it was for wom- 
an. If the ballot was good for man, it was 
for woman. What women ask is that they 
be trusted with the ballot, «nd the speaker 
promised that if they were, they would 
keep that trust sacred. 

Mr. A. H. Grimké read a paper entitled 
‘Fundamental Justice our Best Medicine.” 
He traced the gradual progress of equality 
among the people from the times of the 
ancients until the present day. 

Miss Mara L. Pratt read a paper on 
“What Young Women Ought to Do,” urg- 
ing them to do their utmost to promote 
woman suffrage. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony spoke last on 
“What Made Me a Woman Suffragist.” 
She told how, many years ago, as a school 
teacher in the State of New York, she re- 
ceived two dollars a week, while for doing 
precisely the same work a man was paid 
thirty dollarsa month. When she first tried 
to address a teachers’ convention on this 
matter she was not recognized by the chair- 
man. A vote of the wen present was finally 
taken, and she was allowed to speak by a 
small majority. She said that she intend- 
ed to continue in this work untila woman's 
name on a piece of paper was as good as a 
man’s. Woman suffrage would make 
women respect themselves, and also make 
men respect them. In conclusion, she 
said that there was but one way to act 
towards statesmen who act against the 
equal rights of women; that was, to give 
them to understand that women would do 
their best to defeat any man’s return to of-' 
fice who spoke ugainst them. Miss An- 
thony closed her brief address by predict- 
ing success for the suffrage movement. 

‘The second session was held on ‘Thurs- 
day afternoon. he secretary, Miss Han- 
nah M. ‘Tedd, read « report of the year's 
doings, which compri-ed the distribution 
of leaflets and the forwarding of the meas- 
ure in both the State and National houses, 
and in the late congressional election. 

Dr. Salome Merritt then spoke, stating 
the reasons why she wished to vote. 

Mrs. H. H. Robinson, the corresponding 
secretary, gave a statemeut of her work 
during the past year, saying that letters 
had been sent all over the world, and an- 
swers had been received from seventeen 
different places. Seven of these were from 
States of the Union, while others were 
from England, Scotland, and France. ‘The 
speaker said she had found by the census 
that there are 154,778 women in this State 
over fifty years of age—old women with 
gray heads—who were disfranchised. ‘That 
was a larger number than the whole of 
the Republican vote on an average for the 
last ten years. Those women are good 
members of society who try to do their 
duty, and valuable members of soviety 
who have rights, but who are politically 
considered nothing more than the veriest 
boys on the street. 

Mrs. Sara A. Underwood was the next 
speaker. She thought it was time for 
women to complain, individually and 
unitedly. ‘Those who had acquainted them- 
selves with the movement certainly were 
devoted and selt-denying. [ Applause. | 
But nene ought to be ignorant in these 
days of the work. The question was the 
question of the age. and they ought to rise 
to the level of the high duty which called 
them. [{ Applause. ] 

Mrs. Robinson then read the following 
resolutions, which were adopted : 

Whereas this nation is committed to the great 
principles ot universal suffrage and equality of all 
before the law; therefore, 

Resolved That we call upon our legislators 
to give to women an equal right of suffrage with 
men, and thus abolish an odious plutocracy of 
sex, to the end that this may be a government 
ot the people in fact, as well as that of the people 
in name. 

Resolved, That we distinctly deny that we wish 
to torce ail women to accept the ballot (as is 
charged by our opponents of both sexes), but 
affirm that we demand the ballot for women as a 
component part of the people who are governed, 
in order that those women alone may vote who 
so desire. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the Assembly 
of Dakota upon the recent passage of the woman 
suffrage bill, and beg to remind its council that 
with this bill enacted, Dakota when admitted as 
a State will be the first truly republican State in 
the Federal Union. 

Resolved, That we thank Senator Palmer, of 
Michigan, for his speech in the United States 
Senate in advocacy of an amendment to the 
United States Constitution securing suffrage to 
women. And we send grecting to Michigan, 
our sister State, that she has sent as her repre 
sentative to Congress so true an exponent of re- 
publican principles. We also repeat and em- 
phasize our thanks to our own members of Con- 
gress who advocate the political rights of the 
women of the State, wko form so large a part of 
their constituency 

Resolved, That, in the status of our question in 
the Massachusetts Legislature for the past two 
years, we see an added argument for persisting 
in the demand for an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, thereby securing in 
one act national protection in their right to vote 
for all the women of the nation at once. 

Whereas the remonstrants, by their original 
phrase “Imposition of further political duties,” 
bave given us a new watchword for our reform ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we will henceforth petition for 
“further political duties for women,” until the 
possessing of the full tranchise shall make all 
further political “imposition’’ upon them not only 
unnecessary, but also impossible. 

Whereas last winter we congratulated the 
woman remonstrants upon their first public ap- 





and the presentation of ‘‘arguments met 
and answered twenty years ago,” and 

Whereas we see by an advertisement in a Sun- 
day paper of recent date that these remonstrants 
have gained as an acquisition to their ranks a few 
self-styled “representative men ;’’ therefore, 

Resolved, That we congratulate these ‘few rep- 
resentative men” upon the occasion of their first 
public appearance, and regret that they did not 
submit their arguments, which, no douln, are as 
fresh, logical, and unanswerable as those of their 
women coadjutors; also 

Resolved, Chat in signing this remenstrance, 
although their names are disguised in the Eng- 
lish language, the president and faculty of Har- 
vard College give renewed assurance that tbcir 
university will still be true to her old tradition 
and custom of getting all she can out of women 
in the way of gifts and money, and giving them 
nothing in return. 

Miss Anthony, the last speaker, was re- 
ceived with applause. 

She said: 

When Congress proposed a new amend- 
ment to the Constitution to protect the ne- 
gro, then the women saw a way to obtain 
the franchise. From that day to the present 
time, a handful of women had been con- 
tending for their rights as citizens. Now 
it was asked that the sixteenth amendment 
should provide that both sexes should be 
included. In Rochester, the speaker and 
fourteen other women voted, and were 
prosecuted for illegal voting. At last a 
member from the Supreme Court was sent 
up from Washington, and the case was 
taken from the jury, and Miss Anthony 
was fined $100 and costs. The jury, she 
said, were too intelligent for Mr. Justice 
Hunt. ‘The speaker declared her intention 
to oppose the re-election of all those sena- 
tors who vote against the amendment. 

In the evening, Mrs. Shattuck again pre- 
sided. 

Mr. Walter K. Forbes read a speech of 
Hon. John Quincey Adams while in Con 
gress, on the right of petition by women, 
arguing that it was not only a right, but 
the du'y, of women to petition. Mrs. Mar- 
tha Sewall Curtis, introduced as one of the 
young teachers of Massachusetts, then read 
un interesting and useful paper entitled, 
“Some Objections Answered.” 

Miss Fanny Worcester recited a story 
entitled **Old Farmer Dobbs,” which elicit- 
ed loud applause. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony then delivered 
her lecture entitled ‘Bread and the Bal- 
lot... More than fifty years ago, in the 
bread riots of England, the mobs seized 
bread where they could get it. and at a 
great meeting in Manchester, John Bright 
told them it was the franchise they wanted. 
They shouted out it was not, that it was 
bread they wanted, and then broke up the 
meeting. The people were then ground 
down by the capitalists. Since then, the 
working classes, by their own efforts, had 
improved their position, and, with Mr. 
John Stuart Mill's assistance, the franchise 
had been extended so that in every town 
and city of England there exists household 
suffrage, and the women were given the 
right to vote in all municipal and school- 
board elections. Recently the British Par- 
liament enfranchised a new class of voters, 
the farm laborers, giving an addition to 
the list of voters of over 1,000,000, and 
now, although Mr. Bright is against the 
enfranchisement of women. he said those 
luborers would work beneticial reforms. 
Why should not the women here, when 
they get the ballot, work out good and 
useful reforms for the community? She 
felt that the good time was coming, and 
that before long the women would have 
the ballot. Her address was full of anec- 
dotes, many of which bristled with fun, 
exciting uch applause and laughter. 

A reception was given Miss Anthony, 
Friday evening, at the Parker House. The 
Boston Herald says: ‘‘Upward of two 
hundred ladies and gentlemen took advan- 
tuge of the occasion to renew or form s#c- 
quaintance with the distinguished champi- 
on of woman suffrage, whose brilliant 
conversation, lively repartee and undimin- 
ished enthusiasm in the cause she has at 
heart, proved a source of general enter- 


tainment. Among those present were 
Mr. Charles Miller and Mrs. Elizabeth 


Smith Miller, of Geneva, N. Y.; Mrs. 5S. 
A. Underwood, assistant editor of the 
Index ; Mr.A. H. Grimké, Mr. Frank J Gar- 
rison, Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, Mr. J. 
KE. May, Mr. Wilkinson, Mrs. Ruflin, Mrs 
Hornbrook, Mr. Wheeling, Mrs. M. Moore, 
Mrs. A. Sparrow. The visitors were pre- 
sented by Miss IT. M. Todd and Miss Myra 
‘Todd, both of Lynn.” 


oo 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE OREGON LEGIS- 
LATURE. 


Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, senior edit- 
or of the New Northwest, writes under date 
of the 12th inst. : 

The Legislature considers itself by no 
means **bothered” with the claims of a dis- 
franchised class who will not accept as 
final the fiat of 28,000 voters, many of 
whom were railroad tramps with no home 
or abiding place in the State, who declared 
their intention to keep 50 000 home-keep- 
ers disfranchised. . Not that every 
member will vote *‘aye,” for, unfortunate- 
ly, some of them are reputed to be no wis- 
er than the callow journalists that control 
them. But it is contidentiy believed that 
their numbers are few compared to the 
lovers of liberty and justice who are on the 
women’s side 

“Let the women have opportunity to 
test their case at the higher court, since 
they’ve been beaten by the rabble at the 
polls!” 

“Give the women a chance!" 

‘Give them the benefit of the doubt!” 

*Don’t be afraid of your mother, young 
man !? 

These are only a few of the favorable re- 
marks that are reported to us by friends of 
the equal suffrage bill. 

Petitions continue to come by almost 
every post, and we know also that many 
gentlemen get earnest private letters from 
their constituents, praying that the bill be 
passed. 


Many friends are anxious lest some spec- | 





ious minority machinations may be sprun 
to prevent the women’s cause from reach, 
ing a final hearing before adjournment 
But we ure assured by members that there 
is no disposition to dodge the question by 
opponents of the bill, but all are ready to 
let the case rest upon its merits. . . . * 
The Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
is in posse-sion of a large number of peti. 
tions, chiefly of women,whose names have 
been gathered within a fortnight by Other 
women, who have travelled through mud 
and rain in Western Oregon, and through 
snow and wind and sleet and slush bevond 
the Cuscade Mountains, to secure them 
while men whose expenses they have 
largely met by taxation paid by them. 
selves, are sitting in council to consider 
their claims within these warm and eap. 
peted rooms. .. . Besides the petitions 
mentioned as above, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has in possession special personal 
letters from women in sixteen counties 
who are asking that the silent votes of 
their counties may be considered. In each 
case the letters call attention to the hither. 
to uncounted votes of women, numbering 
in the aggregate an immense majority over 
the vote thrown against them at the June 
election. A. 8. D, 
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WOMEN AND SCEPTICISM. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

No thinking woman can fail to regret 
that Dr. Patton should have been moved 
to speak as he did regarding the tendency 
of modern ideas to unsettle the religious 
dependency of women. Whether we al- 
low it to be a fact or not, no good can 
come of bringing the criminal before an 
ecclesiastical bar, since by the sense of so- 
cial justice in our time, neither an ecclesi- 
astical judge or jury will be allowed to 
puss sentence without appeal. Modern 
thought and progress are giving to woman 
a comprehension of her relation to histori- 
cal progress. It is showing her what the 
church and literature have done for her, 
and what they have not done. Madame 
Guyon and Harriet Martineau are two 
widely differing types, but to which type 
do the most thoughtful women of to-day 
approximate? ‘lhe church, and literature 
as its exponent, have filled to the brim the 
cup of womanly degradation ; and although 
the reaction of womanly feeling may bea 


just Nemesis, we know that reactions are 


seldom immediately salutary, and that 
something must fill that vacuum which 
nature abhors. ‘lo most women the emo- 
tious and sentiments make a large part of 
life. Disdaining to accept the ministry of 
a creed which has hindered and maligned 
them, abhorring that literature which is 
either mock adulation or pious resignation 
to preventable evils, they are little inclined 
to believe in, or be satisfied with, other- 
world compensations. The result is rest- 
less unhappiness. 

In his **Rocks Ahead” Mr. Greg draws a 
vivid picture of the social evils that may 
result when the mass of mankind cease to 
believe their priests; when they are con- 
vinced that the church is a great machine 
operated by the learned and powerful to 
keep them quiet in their low estate; when 
they begin to doubt if there be a heaven 
particularly for their compensation. But 
did it ever occur to Dr. Patton, or to any 
who, like him, so easily talk about ‘*wom- 
en and scepticism,’ how incomparably 
more awful it would be if womanas a mass 
were ever to become convinced that they 
had been kept quiet by a pretty fiction? 
The patient tortoise that upheld the ancient 
earth was not more essential to its stabili- 
ty than this mass of patient, waiting wom- 
en are to all we hold sacred. Do not speak 
so loud then, Dr. Patton; a shout has been 
known to start an avalanche! 

Unfortunately, the philosophic spirit 
upon which Greg relies for safety when 
the religious foundation is gone, is found 
by grace of nature less often in woman 
than in man. This must always be so to 
some extent, under the best of educational 
influences, because of the nervous physi- 
cal organization of women. It is a much 
greater moral triumph for a women to be 
a philosopher than fora man, were they 
equally started, but when, aside from bod- 
ily considerations, you come to the un- 
changing horizon of most women, preclud- 
ing those wide views upon which alone 
philosophic deductions depend, it will be 
seen that the social evil likely to accrue 
from a withdrawal of those proofs which 
her faith has afforded is likely to be much 
greater in the case of woman than of man. 
A sentimentalist writes, “A woman with- 
out religion is like a flower without per- 
fume,” and there is a flavor of truth in the 
phrase—because religion means vastly 
more than the popular notion carries with 
the word. Itis a reality, while the thing 
it passes foris often only a pretence. If we 
could give woman true religion, it would 
be all the safety required, and immutable: 
for it means not church membership, not 
minister-worship, but, as its derivation in- 
dicates, being bound by the law! Beyond 
this, the greatest philosophers, theolo- 
gians, or scientists cannot extend the no- 
bility of the meaning of the word But 
because this is its sublime meaning its 
world-wide liberalism cannot be attained 
at present by the mass of women (or men), 
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and something must be substituted for 
those who cannot read the law either in 
the old creeds, in metaphysics, or in na- 
ture. What this substitute may be, I 
would not like to avow for others, but of 
this much my observation has assured 
me.—it will not be found in mere eeclesias- 
ticism—either ancient or modern, ritualis- 
tic or liberal, nor in a literary fiction which 
gulvanizes into life the mediwval simple- 
ton, male or female. If women are to be 
born again at all, they seem to prefer to 
be born like Minerva from the brain of 
Jupiter, their armor all on, to serve them 
in those rude affairs of life from whose 
rigors and dangers no manly arm or holy 
church can longer protect them. 

Matthew Arnold has avowed his belief 
that if good literature could be universal- 
ly disseminated, it would be all the salva- 
tion necessary. I quote him from memo- 
ry, and may have expressed his thought 
too strongly. But the idea savors of the 
millennium, albeit it might be practicable 
then. Doubtless the poets, at least, have 
a heavy responsibility as regards the puri- 
ty, loyalty, and virtue of women. A 
woman loves poetry as the flame loves ox- 
ygeo. If the poets be ‘the only truth-tel- 
lers left to God,” let them see that they 
give her something to feed on besides 
husks. Few will acknowledge that poetry 
alone would be a substitute for much that 
women have lost. But as Greg, sounding 
the depths of human loss and suffering, 
leaves his enigma unsolved. or with only 
atouch of suggestion, so we leave this— 
one of the deepest, most serious problems 
of our human life. 

Mary C. PECKHAM. 

Bristol, R. I., Feb. 24, 1885. 
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FASHION vs. REFORM. 

Not long ago, the Sargent system of 
gymnastics was introduced at Vassar. It 
was proposed that the gymnastic suits 
should include, as gymnastic suits gener- 
ally do, a ‘*divided skirt.” The garment 
at first aroused extreme horror and resist- 
ance among the students. feelings which 
have since been happily allayed. The no- 
ticeable thing about it was that the girls 
who were most shocked by the new gym- 
nastie suits were those who followed fash- 
ion to the furthest extreme in the matter 
of low-necked and short-sleeved party- 
dresses. ‘This was a subject of amused 
comment among the college authorities in 
private conversation. 

A similar fact was touched upon at the 
annual meeting of the New York Woman 
Suffrage Association, according to, the 
Boston Herald: 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton is a wom- 
an who stubbornly retuses to grow old—at 
least in her intellect. Age does not wither 
the freshness of her wit, nor custom stale 
the infinite variety of her satire and her 
logic. Speaking at a meeting of the State 
Suflrage Association, in New York. this 
week, she said: ‘“‘Women are degraded 
here as well as in China. I heard of a ball 
here not long since, in which the women 
were tossed about in the air like foot-balls. 
lasked my informant how he happened to 
gothere He said he went as a philoso- 
pher. Yes, and the galleries were filled 
with philosophers.” After this palpable 
hit, she turned to her own sex. The worst 
objectors to woman suffrage, she said, are 
fashionable women, and she proclaimed 
that she had no patience with them. ‘At 
Newport,” continued Mrs. Stanton, “I saw 
ladies dancing with low-necked, short- 
sleeved dresses, and at the breakfast table 
next day they said they were shocked to 
read that there had been a woman suffrage 
meeting in Newport. ‘They were shocked 
at the notion of a woman getting ona plat- 
form to talk I told them it was a matter 
of taste; that I would rather do it than 
put on a low-necked and short-sleeved dress 
and dance in the arms of aman. ‘But the 
names of the women who spoke are in the 
paper,’ objected one of the ladies. ‘Well,’ I 
said. ‘so are the names of the ladies who 
danced, and those whose names were not 
printed were not at all pleased.’ ‘This is 
as true as a slip from the gospel; and the 
veteran agitator no doubt indicated the 
real ground of success for the cause which 
she has at heart, in adding : ‘Make woman 
suffrage fashionable, and its success is as- 
sured.” But that appears to be a more 
difficult task than securing the consent of 
the men to let those women vote who want 
to do so. 

The Herald's last statement may be 
doubted. In the ‘Territories where men 
have consented to let those women vote 
who want to do so,—which, by the way, is 
all that suffragists have ever asked—suf- 
frage has soon become fashionable. This 
is the more remarkable, as neither in 
Washington nor in Wyoming had the wom- 
en shown any general wish for suffrage be. 
fore it was granted. 

Judge Kingman said of Wyoming, in 
1876: 

Woman suffrage was inaugurated in 
1869, without any general movement of 
men or women in its favor. At that time 
few women voted. At each election since, 
they have voted in larger numbers, and 
now nearly all go to the polls. 

Charles J. Woodbury, a correspondent 
of the New York Evening Post. which is 
strongly opposed to woman suffrage, writ- 
ing to that paper from Seattle, Washing- 
ton Territory, says: 





Whatever may be the vicissitudes of 
woman suffrage in Washington ‘Territory 
in the future, it should be put on record 
that at the election, Nov. 4, 1884, nine- 
tenths of its adult female population avail- 
ed themselves of the right to vote with a 
hearty enthusiasm. 


An anonymous opponent of woman suf- 
frage also writes to the San Francisco 
Chronicle from Wa-hington ‘Territory, as 
follows: 

The prevailing idea was that it was 
rather a burlesque. and that the women as 
a body would not be very eager to avail 
themselves of their new privileges. ‘The 
women who had pronounced views in favor 
of woman suffrage, and who had taken 
any part in the agitation looking to that 
end, were so few in numbers that it seem- 
ed to the last degree unlikely thatit would 
exert any covsiderable influence on the 
politics of the country. But it proved de- 
cidedly otherwise. If any man thinks that 
women, if given the ballot, would not take 
enough interest in politics to use it, he can 
readily undeceive himself by a trip to this 
Territory. 

Experience teaches that the quickest 
way to convert women to woman suffrage 
is to pass a law that those women who 
want to vote may do so. A. S. B. 
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STOPPING A SUTTEE. 





The following anecdote, found in Brock’s 
**Life of Havelock,” relates to the troub- 
lous times before the great Indian Mutiny. 
It shows how strongly supported by popu- 
lar sympathy the worst customs in regard 
to the treatment of women may be, pro- 
vided they are entrenched in old tradition : 


An officer who had been appointed by 
Sir John Lawrence as the Resident in 
Cashmere found himself called upon ona 
sudden to pronounce on a case of threaten- 
ed suttee. ‘The population was ina state 
of great excitement against the English, 
and the solitary representative of his gov- 
ernment was in a position of some jeopardy, 
which seemed to him increasing day after 
day. At this crisis the Rajah died. This 
augmented the jeopardy immensely, and 
nothing seemed impending but death to 
the officer and his wife and children. ‘To 
complete their anxiety, they learned that 
several of the wives of the deceased had 
determined that they would burn on his 
funeral pile. But the permission of this 
solitary Englishman was essential to the 
burning. It was formally applied for. He 
had no soldiery to fall back upon. He 
had no retreat from the violence of the 
people, already much exasperated. He 
knew the priests were urging on the mass- 
es to demand the requisite permis-ion, 
while the women were actually arrayed in 
bridal dresses for what they believed 
would bea celestial marriage. Lying on 
his bed, for he was a great sufferer at the 
time, he determined in God’s strength that 
he would refuse the permission. At any 
risk to himself or his family, he would 
not lend himself to an act of which he in- 
tensely disapproved. Calling the official 
to him who was awaiting his decision, he 
reminded him of a passage in the sacred 
books of the Seiks which spoke of some- 
thing that was better for the widow than 
the actual suttee. He pleaded that wisely 
and well. ‘Then he told him of the well- 
known discouragement which had been 
given by the deceased Prince for many 
years to the practice of suttee. He made 
the best he could of that. ‘Then he as- 
sured him that the English nation, whose 
friendship it was his interest to cultivate, 
would be grieved and offended should the 
suttee take place. He urged that to the 
utmost of his power, concluding his re- 
monstrance by an earnest entreaty that 
the intention should be given up. Of 
course, the permission sought for was ex- 
pressly refused, and then he abided by the 
result. ‘To hisinexpressible satisfaction it 
was resolved to relinquish the suttee for 
which the preparations had all been made, 
and without any outbreak of mischief, it 
actually was abandoned. 
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KANSAS CHILDREN FOR SUFFRAGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal * 
A little anecdote comes to me from 
Kansas which may amuse you. A little 
six-year-old maiden, hearing some talk 
about the condition of the polling-places, 
remarked, “I think there ought to be a 
place for the women to vote, too.” evi- 
dently thinking the place talked of not fit 
for them. It came out that she thought 
women voted, as a matter of course, and 
her innate delicucy suggested that they 
ought to have a neat place of their own to 
vote in. The little maiden’s eight-year-old 
brother was handed a dime by his grand- 
father—the result of some trifling sale of 
fruit—to carry into the house. 
in and handed it to his grandmother with 
the remark, ‘*Here. grandma, you’d better 
keep this. I think the women ought to 
have part of the money.” Hope for Kan- 
sas, isn’t there. when even the children ad- 
vocate equal rights! F. F. K. 
oe 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


The following patents were taken out by 
women during the week ending Feb. 10, 
1885: 

Cornelia T, Freeman, Elizabeth, N. J., 
Guide-setter for Sewing-Machines. 

Maria E. Shay, New York, Machine for 
rolling axles, spindles, and other metal 
articles. 

Caroline H. Winter, St. Paul. Minn., 
Shoe. 


He took it ! 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

A letter from the Hon. R. L. I. Galbraith, 
member of the Parliament of British Co- 
lumbia, received last Saturday, announced 
the introduction of a bill by Mr. Drake to 
so amend the **Qualitication and Registra- 
tion of Voters Act” that **women may vote 
for members of the Legislature.” The 
bill, it was stated, would come up for con- 
sideration this week. Last year a similar 
bill lacked but a few votes of becoming a 
law, and its supporters had no facts to use 
such as Washington Territory has since 
supplied. We hope soon to hear the news 
of the extension of the suffrage to the 
women of British Columbia.—New North- 
west. 

Inan English divorce suit, reported in 
English papers, which resulted in a disa- 
greement of the jury, last week, the judge 
decided that the flogging of a wife in the 
presence of her son does not constitute 
cruelty! If this is English law, English 
law is in one respect on the side of false- 
hood and brutality, and should be speedily 
repealed or radically modified so as to con- 
form to decency and common-sense as to 
the treatment of wives. Supposing a wife, 
possessing the necessary strength and cour- 
age, shouid flog her husband in the pres- 
ence of his daughter, would that be cruel- 
ty *—Index. 
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NEW LEAFLETS. 


Freedom for Women. By Wendell 
Phillips, . ‘ ‘ ° ° 
Municipal Suffrage for Women. By 
Ednuh D, Cheney, P . ~ 1 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 
setts. By Wm. 1. Bowditch, — . 35c. per hun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, . 85c. per hun. 


35c. per hun. 


So 
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c. per hun. 


LATEST LEAFLETS. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the 
Ballot, . . > B . : 
Equal Rights for Women. By Hon. 
George William Curtis. (Double 
leaflet), . 20c. per hun. 
More Facts from Wyoming, . 10c. per bun 
Eminent Opinions on Suffrage, . 10c. per hun, 
Freeman Clarke vs. Parkman, . 10c. per hun. 
The tive, postpaid, by mail, v0c. per hun. 
In no way can converts be made to 
woman suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 
These prices do not include postage, 
which should be sent with orders for leaf- 
lets. 


10c. per hun 
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Tus SmmPLE AND Perrect Dyes.—Nothing 
so simple and perfect tor coloring as Diamond 
Dyes. Far better and cheaper than any other 
J 10c. Druggists sell them. Sample Card 
for 2c. stamp. Weils, Richardson & Co, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 
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Tue President of the Cambridge, Mass., Fire 
Ins. Co. says: ‘1 recommend Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla as a building up and strengthening remedy.” 


~eoo- - 
CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after suffering a aumber of years 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, after try- 
ing every known remedy without success, at last 
found a prescription which completeiy cured and 
saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Dr. J A. Lawrence, 199 
Dean Street. Brooklyn, New York, will receive 
the recipe free of charge. 





EDISON’S 


Electric Light 60 Cents, 


A Complete model Incandes- 
cent Electric Lamp with Bat- 
tery, Stand, Globe, Platina 
Burner, Wire, &c., with in- 
structions for putting in perfect 
operation, will be sent postpaid, 
for GO Cents. Stamps taken. 

FREDERICK LOWEY, 
96 Fulton Street, New York. 


CACTUS BALM. 


“Eminently de- 

p lightful and whole. 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 

Susan C. VoGu 

(Woman’sJournal) 

Boston, Mass. 

“Truly a healing 

balm and not a 

humbug ;_ stopped 

my hair from fall- 
ing; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry bumor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. F, 
FIsuERr, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Bostou, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples.’’—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

‘Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. Ibad used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm. 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow hare a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.”’—Mrs, 8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass, 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray bair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.’’-—Mrs. H. V, CHaprn, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 10-cent (trial 
size), 50-cent and $1 packages by leading Drugyists 
and Hairdressers, and by °MJTH BROTHERS, Pro- 
prictors, 349 Washington Street. 














Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


aa A large stock of the latest styles of Paper- 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., re 
tailing for one-third less than any other store in Bost on 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
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THE AUTHOR OF BELTRAFFIO: 
AND OTHER STORIES. 


By HENRY JAMES, 


with Henry James's other works. 


Uniform 
$1 50. 


1 vol., 12mo. 


This delightful book contains the latest and 


brightest of Henry James's stories and novel- 


ettes, including: “The Author of Beltraffio,” 
‘*Pandora,” *Georgina’s Reasons,” “The Path of 
Duty,” and “Four Meetings.” No one can af- 
ford to be without the recent stories of this great 
analyzer and critic of social forms and distinc- 
tions, who, with exquisite delicacy of style, sets 
forth the results of his very favorable and pro- 
longed observations in both continents, in por- 
traying the naive daughters of the Great Repub- 


lic, and other interesting types of humanity. 


WENSLEY ; 
IAND OTHER STORIES. 


By EDMUND QUINCY. Edited by his son, 

Epmunpb Quincy. 1 vol.,12mo. $1 50. 

This volume includes the novel of “Wensley : 
A Story without a Moral,” and the shorter stories 
of “Mount Verney” (a legend of South Caro- 
lina,) and “Who Paid for the Prima Donna?” 
together with Lowell's po:m of “Bankside.’’ 
They were printed some years ago, in half-for- 
gotten magazines, and at that time won great 
It is believed that the 
purity of their style, and the tranquil beauty of 


favor from the people. 


their old-fashioned pictures, wi secure for these 
stories a large sale. The Boston Gazette’says :— 
“Mr. Quincy was a very clever and graceful 
writer of fiction, and had a vein of keen wit in 
ali hiscomposition. The novel ‘‘Wensley,’’ pub- 
lished from his pen several years ago, was one of 
the best hooks treating of New England life and 


character which we remember.” 





JAS. R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’3 
NEW AND HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


HOLMES’ POEMS ILLUSTRATED. 


Illustrated Poems of Oliver Wendel! Holmes, 
With Portrait and numerous designs by well-known 
artists. Beautifully printed and tastefully bound, 
Cloth, $5; morocco or tree calf, $10. 





Hawthorne's Wonder Books, Illustrated beau- 
tifully by F.8. Cuurncu. Tastefully bound, $2 50. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. By OLIVER WENDELL 
Hou_mes, In “American Men of Letters” Series, 
With Portrait. $1 25. 


John Adams, By JOHN T. MORSE, JR., author of 
“Life of Jefferson,”etc. In “American Statesman” 
Series. $1 25, 

Text and Verse.. Selections from the Bible and 
the writings of John G, Whittier for every day, 
chosen by GERTRUDE W.CARTLAND, 75 cents, 


TwoCompton Boys. By AUGUsTUs Hoppin. Ll- 
lustrated by the author, $150. 

Recollections of Auton House. A charming 
book for children, By AUGUSTUS HOPPIN, Fuuy 
illustrated by Mr. Hoppin, $125. 

The Viking Bodleys, By HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
author of the previous Bodley books, Lilustrated. 
$1 D0. 

Captains of Industry; or, Men of Business Who 
Did Something Besides making Money. By JAMES 
PARTON. With Portraits, $1.25, 

Ontie Threshold. A noble book for young people, 
by T. T. MUNGER. $1. 

Lamps and Paths. Delightful and admirable ser- 
mons for children. By T. T. MUNGER, author of “On 
the Threshold.” Enlarged edition. $1. 

Queer Little People. 

Little Pussy Willow. 

A Dogs Mission, 

New editions of these charming books fc » children 
by Mrs. STOWE. Illustrated, $1 25 each. 

In War Time. A Novel, By 8. WEIR MITCHELL, 
author of “The Hill of Stones.” $125. 

Choy Susan, and Other Stories. By W. W. 
H. Bisnop, author of “The House of a Merchan,. 
Prince,” etc. $125, 

A Country Doctor, A novel. By SARAH ORNE 
JEWETT, author of “Deephaven,” etc. $125. 

In The Tennessee Moontains, Eight remark- 
able short stories. By CHARLES EGBERT CRADOCK, 
$125. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1885 


Will contain a series of papers by 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
Also SERIAL STORIES by MRS. OLIPHANT 
HENRY JAMES, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, CHAS. 
EGBERT CRADDOCK, 








SERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of sender, 
and therefore remittances should be made by money-or 
der, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


January No, Now Ready 


NEW YEAR’ a8 CENIS. 
WIDE AWAKE 


Opens with a siriking frontispiece by LUNGREN, 
Midwinter in the Koston Public Garden, with 
poem by MARGARET SIDNEY, and also includes 


First of the Poet’s Heroines, 
with superb full-page of Chaucer's “Griselda”; 
The New Serial Stories: 
DOWN THE RAVINE......Charles Egbert Craddock 


IN LEISLER'S TIMES............. Elbridge 8. Brooks 
THE BABBLING TEAPOT......Lizzie W. Champney 


Child Life in Venice, 
Seven Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


When I Was a Boy in China. 
By YAN PHOU LEE, son of a Mandarin, 


GREAT OFFER, Tie magniticent Chrisunas 


number, with beautiful 
frontispiece in colors, wi!l be presented tree to all NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS who send their subscriptions to the 
publishers before Jan. 15, 1885, 


Beautiful New Year's Numbers 
Of three other charming magazines: 
BABYLAND, 5 cts. a number, 50 cts. a year. 
THE PANSY, WW cis. a number, $1 a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, lv cts. a number, 
$la year. Address 


DD, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston, 





The Must Complete Book on Arctic 
Explorations. 


ANERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN 
THE ICE ZONES, 


By Prof. J. E. Nourse, U.S.N. 600 pp., with 
Circumpolar Map. $3 50. 


New edition, with details of the rescue of the 
survivors of the Greely Arctic Colony by the 
Relief Squadron; also an account of the extraor- 
dinary labors and important researches by which 
the brave band have wrested from that field of 
ice their valuable contributions to science. 


The volume furnishes an authentic record of all that 
can interest the general reader in connection with the 
efforts put forth under American auspices, and by 
American explorers, to solve the problems presented 
inthe North and South Polar regions. ‘The author, 
Prof. J. E. Nourse, of the United States Naval Obser 
vatory, a man of rare scientific attainments, has 
brought to the work superior qualitications, having 
been the official historian of previous expeditions. 
While chiefly descriptive of the honorable record of 
American Arctic explorations, from the date of the 
firet Grinnell Expedition to the thrilling bistory of the 
ill-fated Jeannette, it includes a brief but most satis- 
factory sketch of the early explorations of the English 
and other nations, 


The volume has numerous illustrations of the labors 
of the explorers, with a large circumpolar map in 
three colors, showing the routes and highest positions 
reached in each hemisphere. Altogether, the book ia; 
one of the most intensely interesting, as well as timely, 
of recent publications, and in its especial field must be 
regarded as a standard work. 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


The Latest Books. 


PERSEVERANCE ISLAND; 


Or, THe Ropinson CRUSOE OF THE 19th CENTURY. 
By DovuGias FRAzAR. 12mo. Cloth, iMustrated, 
$1.50. 

In all the works of the Robinson Crusoe type, the 
wreck is always near at hand, the powder dry and 
preserved, andthe days for rafting the sume ashore 
calm and pleasant. This unfortunate had no such 
accessories, and his story proves the limitless ingenu- 
ity and invention of man, and portrays the works and 
achievements of a castaway, who, thrown ashore al- 
most literally naked on a desert isle, is able, by the 
use of his brains, the skill of his hands and a practical 
knowledge of the common arts and sciences, to far 
surpass the achievements of all his predecessors, and 
to surround himself with implements of power and 
science utterly beyond the reach of his prototype, who 
had his wreck as areservoir irom which to draw his 


munitions. 
By SOPHIE MAY. 
FLAXIE GROWING UP. 


Cloth, illustrated, 75c. Completing the FLaxre Friz- 
ZLE STORIES, which are now issued, 6 volumes, in 
neat boxes, comprising :— 


FLAXIE FRIZZLE. 

Miss KITTYLEEN. Docror Papa. 

Two Cousins. FLAXIE GRowING UP. 
Unitorm with “LirrLe Prupy Stories,” ‘“Dorry 


Dimp.e Stories,” “LirrLe Prupy’s Fuyaway’ 
By MARY LAKEMAN, 


PRETTY LUCY MERWYN. 


A story of girlhood from sixteen to Detrothal. 
«iustrated, $1.25. U iform with 


RUTH ELIOT’S DREAM. 
By the same author, of which anew edition is now 
ready. Price, $1 25. 


Of thia book, Mr. Whittier wrote: “It is a charm- 
ing story. It has a calm, tender interest, not senea- 
tional, but holding the reader to its end.” 


VOCAL AND ACTION-LANGUAGE, CUL- 
TURE AND EXPRESSION. 


By E. N. Kirpy, Teacher of Elocution, High School, 
Lynn. 12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 


A very valuable book both for teachers and students 


of elocution. 
CHATS. 

By G. HaMLEN. Little Classic Size. Cloth, $1 25. 

A selection from the bright, entertaining, and useful 
talks of one of the most attractive writers for the 
Boston press. Originally written for the benefit of 
young people, they have been highly enjoyed by their 
parents, at the solicitation of many of whom this 
volume has been prepared. 


NATURAL-HISTORY PLAYS. 


Dialogues and Recitations for School Exhibitions, 
and for Supplementary Readings. By Lovisa P. 
OPKINS. Boards, net 30 cents. 





LITTLE PiITrcHERs. 


Cloth, 





By OLIVER OPTIC. 
SQUARE AND COMPASSES; 


Or Building the Boathouse. Cloth, $1 25. 


Being the third volume of THE Boat-BUILDER’s 
SERIES, to be completed in six volumes, of which 
ALL Aprirt, Snu@ Harsor, SQuaRE AND Com- 
PASSES, are now ready. In this series Oliver Optic 
has taken a new departure, and is giving his readers 
lessons in mechanics, from practice in bis own work- 
shop, that are both entertaiping and instructive, while 
the adventurous spirit in his books is allowed the 
same liberty as before. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or » po to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


dled 








LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
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THE MONUMENT AND WOMEN. 


The services at the dedication of the 
Washington Monument were complete ac- 
cording to the programme. ‘The oration of 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop was finely read 
by ex-Gov. John D. Long, and in itself was 
excellent. so far as it went. The tall shaft, 
555 feet high, commemorates the com- 
mander-in-chief of the American army at 
that eventful period of our history when 
men gave their “lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor,” to establish the prin- 
ciple that they who are to obey the laws 
should make them. It is a great principle, 
worthy of all honorable sacrifice. The 
United States have done well to place this 
monument in our national capital. It will 
be an ever-present reminder of the man, 
and a much-needed reminder of the prin- 
ciple. 

But neither the eloquence of Mr. Win- 
throp’s speech, the ceremonies of the oc- 
easion, nor the shaft itself, could make 
women forget that they are still a subject 
class, “taxed without representation and 
governed without consent.” ‘The very ob- 
servance of this day brought with fresh 
pain the memory of the fact that for more 
than thirty years the prayer of women for 
equal rights has been denied. 

The tall monument looks down on fifty 
millions of people, half of them women, 
and that half governed as Geo. IIT. govern- 
ed the colonies! But there is a day after 
to-day. The time will surely come when 
no ¢lass shall be mocked by the empty 
sound of respect for equal rights—which 
are unrecognized and denied. 1. 8. 

~e- — 


A VENERABLE VIOLIN, 


Miss Susan Richardson has presented to 
the WomMAN’s JOURNAL a violin now more 
than one hundred and fifty years old. It 
was made by Josephus Ris. It is complete 
in all its parts, and perfectly preserved. 
It is said by Wulf Fries to be of re- 
markable sweetness of tone as well as 
depth and richness. It is for sale, and is 
worth a good price for its own sake. 

pias L. S. 


POSTAL-CARD COMMUNICATIONS. 


Some time ago, we asked for postal-card 
communications, to tell in that brief space 
the work going on all over the country. The 
response was admirable. Now again the 
sound of work is heard on every hand,like 
the tramp of anarmy. Again we ask for 
posta!s, that all our readers may gather 
courage to go and do likewise, stimulated 
by what they see others doing. Kansas, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Dakota, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, New 
York, Ohio, Texas, and Massachusetts are 
alert for our sacred cause. Send short 
communications, that all may know how 
the work speeds by leagues and local clubs 
and individual activity, as well as by State 
societies. Le 8. 
7or ~~ 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE ABSURDITIES. 


The St. Paul and Minneapolis Pioneer- 
Press of Feb. 12 has a ludicrous editorial 
upon the suffrage bill of Dakota. ‘The first 
part of the said editorial is meant to be 
funny ; the last part is meant to be solemn ; 
and the last part is decidedly the more 
laughable of the two. ‘Taken as a whole, 
the article is the most delicious bit of ab- 
surdity we have seen for a long time. The 
Pioneer-Press says :— 


We don’t know what the women of Da- 
kota have been doing to offend their hus- 
bands and brothers and other male rela- 
tives, but the latter have evidently deter- 
mined to take a fearful vengeance upon the 
sex. ... They must have been doing 
something awful to justify the stern pun- 
ishment which this bili will, if it becomes 
a law, inflict upon them. It is not for us 
to inquire too closely into the domestic 
grievances which have inspired this dread- 
ful measure of retaliation. If they could 
be known, they would, no doubt, present 
an appalling record of buttons unsewn on 
shirts where buttons ought to be, if do- 
mestic duties had been properly attended 
to; of cold coffee for breakfast, in utter 
disregard of the feelings of the husband 
and father; of spoiled beefsteaks. and sour 
bread, and all the other causes of domestic 
discontent. But whatever the women may 
have done to incur the just resentinent of 
the sterner sex, the Pioneer-Press would 
be deaf to the voice of humanity if it did 
not protest against the refined cruelty of 
the punishment. ‘Time should at least be 
given them for repentance before the de- 
eree goes forth which shall drive them 
from the woman’s blissful paradise of 
home, where she is shielded from the strife 
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and wickedness of this wicked world, to 
mate and herd with all the vileness of man- 
kind in endless rough-and-tumble battles 
and brawls of political contention ; to drag 
the white skirts of her womanly purity in 
all the dirt and mire of polities. ‘To vote, 
to hold office, to serve on juries or in legis- 
latures, to participate in caucuses or po- 
litical meetings, to perform the duties of 
county commissioners or aldermen or 
county auditors, are not the supreme hard 
ships which follow from the right of suf- 
frage. It is the endless conflict and collis- 
ion with the worst forms of human selfish- 
ness, hatred, hypocrisy ; with the most re- 
volting shapes of falsehood and calumny 
and duplicity; with bribery, with fraud, 
with corruption in all its satanic disguises ; 
with all that horde of base and brutal pas- 
sious—the wild beasts of the political 
arena—which are evoked in the struggle 
for power and pelf. The sensitive purity 
of every true woman will shrink from the 
combat to which she is thus invited. The 
men who would tear her from the quiet 
beatitudes of the home, where she sits 
queen, to plunge her into all the wretched- 
ness and dirt of this perpetual warfare of 
the worst of human passions with the con- 
servative forces of society, are more ruth- 
less than the tyrants of the Confederate 
conscription, who robbed the cradle and 
the grave to recruit the armies of the Re- 
bellion. 

It is odd that George Washington and 
the men of °76 should have fought so hard 
to obtain for themselves and their descend- 
ants a right so dangerous and corrupting, 
and one which entails on those who exer- 
cise it such a train of terrible consequences. 
It is odd that the wisest statesmen should 
have laid such stress upon the value and 
importance of the right of suffrage, if it 
really be such aatal privilege. But per- 
haps itis only fatal to women. 

The editor of the Pioneer-Press would 
certainly not thank any one who should try 
to deprive him of his right to vote. Ilis 
attitude reminds us of the boy whose little 
sister had found an apple and begun to eat 
it. He cried out to her, with a face of horror 
and consternation,that the apple was green, 
that it would certainly disagree with her, 
that the cholera was coming, and that if 
she ate the fruit, it would probably cost her 
her life. The child, in alarm, threw down 
the apple, which her brother forthwith 
picked up and proceeded to eat. ‘*Won't 
it give you cholera, too?” she asked in sur- 
prise. He answered calmly, **Boys don't 
have cholera. It’s only after little girls.” 

‘Men are but children of a larger 
growth.” A. 5. B. 
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THE FAMILY AND THE BALLOT-BOX. 


Under the above heading, the Farmer's 
Minneapolis Tribune thus discusses Senator 
Palmer's speech : 

In the course of his exhaustive plea for 
a constitutional amendment giving the bal- 
lot to women, United States Senator Palm- 
er effectually disposed of a great variety 
of objections which have been urged 
against the reform. He showed that the 
inferior physical strength of women was 
no reason why they should not vote. <A 
Sullivan has no peculiar rights at the bal- 
lot-box. Nor should the inability of wom- 
en to perform military service be a bar to 
their political emancipation. The Quaker 
does not bear arms, but he is not disfran- 
chised. He made it clear that voting 
would not render women less womanly 
and refined. He particularly refuted the 
charge that going to caucuses in the 
evening would demoralize our ladies and 
transform them into bummer politicians. 
In the matter of logic, the Senator’s speech 
was simply invincible. 

But in the face of all this faultless logic, 
there stands ferth one great historical 
fact. And that fact is the family. The 
political unit of the group of nations to 
which we belong is and always has been 
the family, and not the individual. 

Now, everybody knows that in the 
United States the political unit is not the 
family, but the male individual. The un- 
married boy of twenty-one and the con- 
firmed old bachelor of ninety can vote, 
and the widow with half-a-dozen minor 
children, the undoubted head of a family, 
‘an not. 

This objection is so obvious that the 
Tribune anticipates it. 

It says: 

Universal manhood suffrage does not, it 
is true, appear to agree exactly with the 
principle of family representation. But, 
viewed in its history, our present univer- 
sal suffrage is only a widening of the prin- 
ciple. 

In one sense, this is true; but in a sense 
that recalls the answer of the Whig 
undergraduate at Oxford to the question, 
asked him on examination, ‘*In what sense 
may Charles I. be said to have been a mar- 
tyr to the rights and liberties of the Eng- 
lish people?” ‘The youth replied, ‘In the 
same sense in which a man may be said to 
be a martyr te the gout.” Universal male 
suffrage is a “widening” of the principle 
of household suffrage in the same sense in 
which the New Hampshire law extending 
the right of suffrage to town paupers is a 
‘‘widening” of the old English principle 
that only tax-payers shall vote. It widens 
the principle so far as to abandon it alto- 
gether. 

When it is pointed out that American 
law does not provide for household suf- 
frage, the answer is generally that given 
by the Tribune, viz.: that ‘the average 
man is a householder and the supporter of 





a family,” and that accordingly “the fran- 
chise laws find it convenient to assume” 
that every man is such—a very weak fic- 
tion, which is never admitted in regard to 
anything else, and indeed is never brought 
up at all except as an excuse for exclud- 
ing women. The average man can read 
and write; the average man is of sound 
mind; the average man pays a poll-tax; 
the average man is unconvicted of crime. 
But the States which regard any or all of 
these qualifications as essential to suffrage 
do not find it convenient to assume that 
every man is an average man in these re- 
spects. ‘The men who are exceptions are 
treated as such, and forbidden to vote. If 
supporting a family is really what gives a 
right to the franchise, all the women who 
support families should have it, and all the 
men who do not support families should 
be deprived of it. 

The Tribune claims that family suffrage 
has been for centuries the political princi- 
ple of ‘Teutonic nations, and instances Eng- 
land in particular. Now, family suffrage 
in the sense in which the Tribune seeming- 
ly uses the term—i. e., that each group of 
father, mother, and children should have 
one vote, that vote to be cast by the father 
—has certainly never prevailed in England 
since the early savage times, if it did then. 
Household suffrage has meant, in general, 
that every man who pays taxes on real es- 
tate of a certain value may vote, whether 
he be married or a bachelor. The man 
who does not do so cannot vote, even if he 
have as large a family as the father of 
“Ginx’s Baby.” 

The important question, however, is not 
whether family suffrage is or has been the 
prevailing principle of ‘Teutonic nations— 
though it would be easy to show that such 
is not the case—but whether it ought to be. 
There is where we take issue with the 
Tribune. In matters of opinion and belief, 
whether political or religious, the unit is 
and must be not the family but the indi- 
vidual. A man can no more embrace a po- 
litical creed for his wife than she can em- 
brace Christianity for him. The most af- 
fectionate and united family cannot be sure 
of always thinking alike on every subject. 
The law fully recognizes this where the 
male members of a family are concerned. 
Each of the grown men in a household has 
his separate vote, to represent his individ- 
ual opinion. But when the State takes a 
vote, which is simply a counting of heads 
to find out the opinion of the majority of 
citizens, it is arbitrarily assumed that the 
women of every household must hold pre- 
cisely the same views as the men; or that, 
if they do not, their opinion is not worth 
counting. ‘The doctrine of household suf- 
frage in America is dead and buried, so 
far as men are concerned, and its ghost 
must not be called up to warn women 
away from the ballot-box. 

The Tribune says, ‘lhe logic of the suf- 
fragists simply ignores the family as an 
institution and a primary social organism.” 
Not at all. he family is regarded as the 
foundation of society by suffragists as well 
as opponents. But it is universally recog- 
nized that the women of a household may 
occasionally entertain a different opinion 
from the men without endangering the 
peace or permanence of the family rela- 
tion. We simply eniphasize the fact that, 
in matters of belief, the only possible unit 
is the individual. It is no more possible 
for a husband to represent his wife at the 
ballot-box than for ber to represent him at 
the communion-table. A. S. B. 





— 
PASSING IT ON. 


A Minnesota woman, an earnest suffrag- 
ist, has sent us a private letter, in which 
occurs the following passage, telling of 
the amount of missionary work that one 
copy of the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL can be 
made to accomplish : 

My sister is a subscriber. We live in 
the woods, on the eastern edge of the once 
famous Big Woods. Our mother is over 
seventy-four years old, and through her 
influence your paper was sent for. She 
has been a life-long friend to woman suf- 
frage, and reads the paper every week 
with great enthusiasm. We send it to an- 
other sister in Brooklyn, N. Y., and she 
sends it to a young lady friend in Vine- 
land, N. J. Itis also read by two bright 
young wives, neighbors of ours, before it 
leaves here. 

Friends of the cause who are rich, often 
subscribe for several copies of the paper 
to be sent to different persons. Those 
whose means will not permit them to do 
this, can make one copy do the work of 
several by passing it on from hand to 


hand, like our friendsin Minnesota. Thus 
the good seed is scattered broad-cast. “Go 
thou and do likewise.” A. 8. B. 
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REV. ANNIE H. SHAW IN MICHIGAN. 


Rey. Annie H. Shaw has returned from 
her visit to Big Rapids, Mich., where she 
attended the golden wedding of her par- 
ents. This rare occasion brought together 
all the members of the family for the first 
time in twenty-nine years. The throng of 
visitors and rich gifts told of the high es- 
teem in which the aged couple are held in 





the community in which so many of their 
years have been spent. 

On the Sunday morning following the 
anniversary, Miss Shaw preached in the 
M. E. Church,where, twelve years ago, she 
began her ministry. Her old friends wel- 
comed her with a crowded house. 

A request had previously been made that 
Miss Shaw deliver an address on ‘The Re- 
lation of Women to National Affairs.” All 
the churches, except one, in the city closed, 
and met together in a union service in the 
Opera House. People of all denomina- 
tions gathered and filled the hall with an 
audience which gave the closest attention 
while Miss Shaw spoke for equal rights and 
duties for women and men. 

Ministers of different denominations, 
with the officers of the W. C. 'T. U., oceu- 
pied seats upon the platform, and Mrs. 
Lucy Foot Morehouse presided. 

It was the largest audience ever gathered 
in the city to listen to an address on the 
true democracy of the Gospel, in which 
there is no distinetion of sex. A. 
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DUAL REPRESENTATION. 


In the North American Review for De- 
cember, an able article by Mr. George 
‘Ticknor Curtis discusses a question now 
occupying a large share of the attention of 
the British public. It isa question that 
excites a lively interest in the minds of 
lookers on upon this side the Atlantic. 
The question, brought up by the stormy 
contests just ended over the bill for 
the extension of the franchise, is this: ‘Is 
the House of Lords to be allowed much 
longer the exercise of its ancient preroga- 
tives, those prerogatives having been mani- 
festly used of late in thwarting and ob- 
structing the will of the nation?’ 

This upper house is founded upon a 
theory becoming obsolete even in England. 
As such, its foundations are weakening, 
and ultimately it will be swept away. 
What then is to be its substitute? Mr. 
Ticknor Curtis states that a dual govern- 
ment, by two houses differently consti- 
tuted, has been found invaluable in check- 
ing hasty and violent acticn, and in bring- 
ing ina wider and more deliberate consider- 
ation. It has proved especially valuable in 
preventing the nation from rushing hastily 
into warlike hostilities, or from making 
too rapid and inconsiderate changes. 

The framers of our own national Consti- 
tution, says Mr. ‘Ticknor Curtis, recog- 
nized the **supreme expediency of a dual 
Legislature.” They thoroughly consider- 
ed the question as one of great conse- 
quence in the science of government, both 
theoretically and practically. ‘The plan 
of a dual Legislature for the United States 
was adopted by a most decided predomi- 
nance of the conviction that two chambers 
acting as equal checks upon each other 
are essential to wise and safe legislation.” 
Since no aristocratic class existed in Amer- 
ca on which to found a House of Lords, 
Mr. Curtis regards it as a most fortunate 
and peculiar concatenation that the inde- 
pendent State governments afforded the 
opportunity of establishing a second cham- 
ber by legislative appointments from the 
different States, thus establishing a Sen- 
ate, differently constituted, aud presuma- 
bly likely to regard all political questions 
from a different point of view from that of 
the House of Representatives. 

In Great Britain, no such opportunity 
for the creation of a second chamber ex- 
ists. “In Great Britain or Ireland,” he 
states, ‘ta county is a territorial division in 
which whatever rights of local self-gov- 
ernment the inhabitants exercise, they 
hold and exercise at the will and pleasure 
of Parliament. As a Territorial division 
of the Kingdom, they hold no reserved 
rights under their own absolute control, 
and therefore it would be impossible to 
construct a legislative body for the whole 
kingdom, or for the three kingdoms, in 
which the principle of a federal union 
could be introduced.” It would be sim- 
ply a repetition of the representation of 
the other house. Mr. Curtis advises the 
nation to look to their queen for the solu- 
tion, as being their best and most disinter- 
ested adviser. He says, *tIn almost any 
conceivable form in which the question of 
tinding a substitute for the House of Lords 
can be anticipated to arise, the nation 
would be likely to look to the present queen, 
if the question should arise in her reign, 
for disinterested and wise advice. What- 
ever trifling dissatisfactions they may have 
had with her, they know her to be a patri- 
otic and able sovereign devoted to the wel- 
fare of her people.” 

We like the advice of Mr. Curtis, but we 
‘an suggest something better still. Look 
to your queens, we say, for the solution. 
Look to the women of England for your 
second house! There is a body—one-half 
of your nation—needing representation. 
Surely women are as patriotic and as de- 
voted to the welfare of the nation as the 
other sex. Surely they will bring to the 
consideration of every political question 
a new and invaluable point of view. Sure- 
ly they will use their power in restraining 
hostile warfare, and will question every 








proposed measure with new and carefy] 
forethought. 

The dual principle of representation 
needs for its practical embodiment no for. 
tuitous accident, no “peculiar concaten-. 
ation of circumstances.” It has been pro- 
vided for in nature from the very begin. 
ning. Foolish and thick-headed would the 
father be deemed, who undertook to man- 
age his boys and girls without the maternal] 
counsel. Foolish and thick-headed is the 
nation that despises and sets aside one-half 
of its people with especial and invaluable 
attributes of mind and heart 
science. 

Sweep away the House of Lords, O Brit. 
ish nation, as soon as you please! But let 
us have the queens instead. ‘They will 
help you out of all your perplexities, and 
you may look to them in every difficult 
question for “disinterested and wise sd- 
vice.” 8. E. B. 


and con- 
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A TRIBUTE TO MRS. HOWE. 





The following resolution, appreciative of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's efforts, has been 
adopted by the Commissioners of the 
Woman's Exhibit, at New Orleans. 

At a meeting held at the ‘Texas head- 
quarters of the lady Commissioners, the 
following resolutions were passed; Mrs, 
Felicia Grundy Porter, of ‘Tennessee, in the 
chair, and Mrs. Isabel Marston, of Minne- 
sota, secretary. . 

Whereas Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, President of 
the Department of Woman's Work at the World’s 
Cotton Centennial Exposition, being held in this 
city, has been unremitting in her efforts to bring 
success out of the involved condition of affairs, 
notwithstanding the unexpected difficulties of 
her position; and 

Whereas her strict adherence to duty, her Ligh 
sense of honor, and her devotion to the work to 
which she has been appointed, joined to a manner 
gentle, winning, and impressive, huve enabled 
our department to overcome many of the obsta- 
cles found in its way; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, as commissioners and vice- 
presidents representing our respective States and 
Territories, tender to her our appreciation of the 
justice and ability she bas always manifested, 
and our profound admiration tor the exalted 
character she has shown during her association 
with us. 

Fevicra Grunpy Porter, Commissioner 
for Tennessee, and Vice-President for 
the Southwestern States, 

MARGARET HaDLEY Foster, Commiesion- 
er for Texas, 

Kate L. Ferrey, Com. for Texas. 

J.C. Nixon, Com. for Louisiana, 

ISABEL C, MARSTON, Com. fur Minnesota, 

JuLta HOLMES SMITH, Special Conimission- 
er for the Northwest, by her secretary. 

FRANC R. Evuiort, Com. for Nebraska. 

E. W. Ornpway, Com, for Massachusetts, 

MARGARET HERVEY, Com. for Wisconsin. 

Marky 8. Scott, Com. for Iowa, 

N. D. Leonarp, Com. for Mississippi. 

MAnTHA M. WELD, Com. tor New Jersey. 

J. @. Lemmon, Com. for Colorado, and 
Vice-President of the Pacitic Slope. 

S. W. Kerrer, Assistant Com. for Ohio. 

CAROLINE E. Merrick, Vice-President of 
the Gulf States. 

I$ABEL GREELY, Com. for New Hampshire. 

J. W. MELTON, Com, for Dakota. 

B. WALKER, Com. for New York. 

Mary E. CLEVELAND, Commissioner for 
Rhode Island. 

G. Dna. Watson, Commissioner for Wash- 
ington Territory. 
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MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

CAMPAIGN, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

We guve, two weeks ago, a summary of 
our work in January. Arrangements for 
further meetings have hindered us from 
making a fuller report. Although the 
facts are old, the good impressions left are 
not dead in the hearts of the hearers. We 
have not told you of the many friends who 
worked with us. nor can we call them all 
by name. We have not thanked them be- 
fore through your columns. We do so 
now. 

Jan. 8, we spoke at the house of Mrs. 
Julia T. Peterson before the East Boston 
Woman Suffrage Club. Then three busy 
and delightful days were spent at the Con- 
vention in Barton Landing. Vt., where 
we were welcomed to the home of Mrs. 
Chandler. 

Our correspondence with the friends of 
woman suffrage, who seem everywhere 
ready to respond to calls for meetings, was 
then carried on, and by the 15th the ar- 
rangelmwents for our month of meetings 
were nearly compieted. 

Jan. 17, one of the coldest days we have 
had, we found two sleighs with warm 
wraps awaiting us at the depot, five miles 
from Harvard. Miss Annie 8. Bigelow, of 
Boston, who is attending the Bromfield 
School, and Rey. E. B. Maglathlin carried 
us quickly to the School, at whose head 
are Prof. and Mrs. Howell. We found 
Miss Bigelow had implanted in the hearts 
of the bevy of young women a just concep- 
tion of the principles of equal rights, 
Earnest, able young women, eager to hear 
before we spoke, it was easy to talk to 
them. A larger audience than the fair one 
we had was due to Miss Bigelow’s energy, 
but the cold had a biting snap and the 
snow was deep. Rev. E. B. Maglathlin 
presided, and Misses Hilliard and Hough- 
ton played instrumental duets which de- 
lighted us all. 

Sunday morning, Jan. 18, Rey. Annie H. 
Shaw preached to another audience in Rev. 
E. B. Maglathlin’s church. She presented 
the Bible argument. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone is anxious to have us 
well protected from the cold winds. Had 
she seen how carefully we were wrapped 
before starting out, the hot bricks and 
sOapstones we stopped for at Mrs. Harts- 
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horn’s, according to agreement the previous 
evening, for the feet in the sleigh, she 
would have been well satisfied with the 
eare tiken of us in Harvard. We were ob- 
liged to return home the following after- 
noon, «8 Miss Shaw was to present the 
question at Dr. Miner’s, Boston. in the 
evening. Dr. Miner presided, and stated 
the argument for our reform. He spoke 
earnestly of prejudices against other re- 
forms dissipating with the reforms won. 





Jan. 19, Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Ade- 


laide A. Claflin, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, and 
[ took the steamer for Nantucket. 
we had a convention which had been in 
contemplation for over a month. Allen 
Coffin, of Nantucket, had kept the ques- 
tion before the public. The result was 
three hundred people, a full house, of the 
best families on the Island. There were 
six women to every man in the audience, 
just about the proportion represented on 
the island. And such women! Nantucket 
js proud of them. She may well be so. 
We have not had a finer company of them 
than were gathered in the four meetings 
we held while there. 

Maria Mitchell, Lucretia Mott, Rev. 
Phebe A. Hanaford, and some of the 
ablest teachers we have, are the outcome 
of the Quaker spirit of equal rights and 
equal privileges in education without re- 
spect to sex. A storm came up; the waves 
were rough; we could not return ‘to the 
continent,” and had the pleasure of seeing 
a league started and well organized, with 
thirty members, before our return. Mrs. 
Burgess, a young woman who would, they 
suid, have more influence with the young 
people than any one there, was made presi- 
dent. Rev. Louise S. Baker lives there. 
She convinced us by her stirring words 
and warm sympathy that she has the 
graces by inheritance to preach the gospel 
of love. Mr. and Mrs. Coffin gave us a re- 
ception one evening. Many friends were 
present. 

While holding our meetings at New Bed- 
ford and Fairhaven, we were entertained 
by Mrs. Capt. Stanton, president of the 
New Bedford Woman Suftrage League, Dr. 
Helen W. Webster, Mrs. Allen, and Mrs. 
Cordelia Brightman. 

Jan, 23, there were upon the platform at 
New Bedford, Mrs. Capt. Stanton, who 
presided, Rev. Wm. J. Potter, who wel- 
comed us in a few words, Chas. Almy,. Dr. 
Helen W. Webster, and Mrs. Louise P. 
Hopkins. Mrs. Wm. H. Crapo, an earnest 
friend, and Mrs. Judge Prescott were near 
us. Before we left New Bedford Mrs. 
Prescott said, “lam with you with all my 
heart, and am ready to publicly declare my 
convictions.” 

You can judge of the effect of the meet- 
ing by the fact that Rev. Win. J. Potter, 
geutle and dignitied,*while Miss Shaw was 
speaking, not only laughed but applauded, 
while all the audience was doing the same. 

Jan. 24, Rev. Mr. Leighton presided over 
our meeting at his church in Fairhaven. 
Mrs. Delano and Angelina Ricketson, with 
her simple Quaker dress and modest bear- 
ing, were upon the platform. The League 
here has been meeting every week since 
its organization last fall, studying consti- 
tutions and laws. 

Jan. 25, Rev. Annie Shaw preached for 
tev. Win. I. Potter from the text, ** Watch 
ye; stand firm in the faith; quit you like 
men; be strong.” It was pronounced equal 
to almost any discourse ever heard in New 
Bedford, and seemed, they said, to have 
been written for the oecasion,to strengthen 
them in the League they had begun. 

Jan. 26, Mr. Blackwell and I were enter- 
tained at the home of Mrs. Nowell, in Win- 
chester. Here there will be a League, we 
think, in a short time. 

The attendance at our meetings has been 
better than before the holidays. News of 
our plans is spreading, and we shall soon 
be helped on every hand. When we are 
ready to go to the western part of the 
State, in April or May, we hope to have 
heard by letter that meetings are wanted 
in many towns. 

Next week we will report our work for 
February. It has been even more success- 
ful than in preceding months. Hereafter 
we will report our work more regularly. 

c.s. P. 
Oe = ——— 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

On Monday morning of last week I went 
to Albany, making a pleasant journey with 
Mrs. Rogers, who was on her way home. 
Monday evening through a driving snow- 
storm I went to the capitol, and was soon 
in conference with Mr. Walter Howe, the 
chairman of the Committee on Grievances, 
which had the bill. Mr. Howe was most 
courteous. 

“I shall vote against your bill,” he said, 
“at least unless Iam very much changed 
in my preseft position. But you shall 
have all the hearings you wish, and you 
Shall certainly have the bill reported from 
the Committee.” 

Mr. Howe was taken at his word in the 
humber and durations of the hearings 
The first took place on Wednesday after- 


There | 





noon (Ash-Wednesday, 2 most appropriate 
day! as I reminded the Committee). We 
appeared before them metaphorically in 
sackcloth and ashes, with humiliation and 
prayer, to ask for relief from the grievance 
of disfranchisement. 

The Assembly chamber, one of the 
largest and most beautiful legislative 
rooms in the world, was crowded theBigh 
all its floor and lobbies and galleries. ‘The 
members’ seats were filled with the legis- 
lators and ladies of their families. Around 
the railings stood eager rows of men. The 
ladies’ gallery, back of the speaker's desk, 
was filled with matrons and maidens, 
while the gentlemen’s gallery ,opposite,had 
a dense mass of listeners, some of the men 
leaning far out iu their desire to hear every 
word. 

Mrs. Stanton was the first speaker. She 
was followed by Mrs. Rogers, and my 
own speech closed a session of nearly two 
hours. 

On Thursday afternoon there was an- 
other hearing. almo-t equally crowded, at 
which Mrs. Howell and Hon. John W. 
Hoyt, the latter for five years governor of 
Wyoming Territory, were the speakers. 
Ex-Gov. Hoyt, who is a iman of tine pres- 
ence and an exceptionally good speaker, 
made a deep impression by his recital of 
the beneficent effects of woman suffrage 
in the ‘Territory where he makes his home. 
It was an odd coincidence that Major Hag- 
gerty, our Democraticchampion, and Gen. 
Husted, our Republican advocate, both 
came in a little late on the first afternoon, 
and so took seats each at one end of those 
occupied by the memorialists, thus, as it 
were, publicly sustaining us. ‘The bill 
will very shortly be reported by the Com- 
mittee, and we hope to reach a vote at an 
early dave 

The probabilities of success are greatly 
aided by the recent discovery that every 
sex limitation has been stricken from the 
statute law. As long ago as 1847, sections 
one and two of qualifications of voters 
were repealed, and these were the only 
sections in which the word ‘male’ appear- 
ed. 

In closing. let me urge every friend of 
suffrage throughout the State of New 
York at once to send a letter or a petition 
to his or her member of Assembly, urging 
him to vote for the bill. L. D. B. 

New York, Feb. 25, 1885. 

“oe 


POSTAL-CARD FROM LOWELL. 


LOWELL MASs., FEB. 23, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I want te give youa word of good cheer 
and at the same time congratulate you 
and your co-workers upon the success that 
attended the convention recently held in 





this city under the auspices of the Muassa- | 


chusetts Woman Suffrage 
So far asl am able to trace the results, 
they are encouraging, Lowell being a place 
difficult to approach upon the question of 
universal franchise. I think you may 
count your visit to us as being quite a 
triumph. I attended the three sessions, 
and was much impressed by the speakers, 
and interested in the subject matter they 
presented. I shall consider what I can do 
to assist. MARY A. CARPENTER. 
270 Westford Street. 


_ +o —-— 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

Miss Florence Lyman and Miss Harriet 
R. Lee are on the Board of ‘Trustees of the 
Danvers Insane Asylum, and Miss Julia 
H. Cary is physician in the women’s ward. 

The first woman's rights convention was 
held in 1848. In that year the first stones 
were laid for the foundation of the Wash- 
ington Monument, which to day stands 
complete. 

Clergymen who see the need of moral 
force in municipal government shou'd 
make an occasion to speak of it to their 
people now, while the question of the vote 
of women is up. 

On Monday last, while Washington's 
birthday was being celebrated, a good 
friend of woman suffrage came into the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL office and left fifty 
dollars to help the cause along. 

Flowers and live-oak moss from Florida, 
and violets from California, came to us 
in letters this week, with their own fra- 
grance still fresh, aud with the fresher and 
more welcome fragrance of the unforget- 
ting good-will of the senders. 

It is said there are but three public stat- 
ues raised to women in this country, and 
all have been erected within the past year 
ortwo. One is to Harriet Martineau, an- 
other to Margaret Haughery, of New Or- 
leans, and the third to Mrs. Julia A Tevis, 
a Kentucky teacher. 

There is still time before the vote on the 
municipal suffrage bill to let your repre- 
sentative and senator know how highly « 
vote in its favor will be appreciated by 
some of their constituents. Drop them 
postal cards, if you have not already done 
so. 

The Massachusetts House, last Tuesday, 
agreed to a resolve providing for biennial 


Association. | 


elections as a constitutional amendment. 
The resolve has now passed both branches, 
and should it meet with similar success in 
the Legislature of 1886, will be submitted 
to the voters for ratification in the fall 
election of that year. 

From Fitchburg and Haverhill come pri- 
vate advices of the pleasant impression 
made, and good work done, by the late 
meetings in those places. Fitchburg at 
once forms a league, and Haverhill girds 
itself anew to look after its representatives 
and to push the work. 


Editors who believe in municipal suf- 
frage for women can render valuable ser- 
vice by urging its claims now in their col- 
umns, or by simply saying that they think 
the measure ought to be carried. Let them 
repeat it again and again, as they would if 
it were their own case. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dorsett, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Butler, members of the Minneapolis Suf- 
frage Club, are visiting the exposition at 
New Orleans. During Mrs. Dorsett’s ab- 
sence, her sister, Miss Angle, und Mrs. Dr. 
Smith edit the suffrage department of the 
‘Temperance Review. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke, whose ser- 
mons are printed in the Boston (uzette, 
was absent from his pulpit last Sunday. 
Instead of his usual sermon, he sent a paper 
on Woman Suffrage, which the (Gazette 
promptly gave to its readers. ‘They are 
not often refreshed by favorable presenta- 
tion of this important topic, as the Gazette 
is strongly opposed. 

A bill to close liquor-saloons at 10 P. M. 
was ordered to a third reading in the Mas- 
sachusetts House by a yea and nay vote of 
112tos8s. Although not strictly a test vote 
on the temperance question, it is the first 
roll call this year on thatissue. Next day 
the House, by a vote of 98 to 61, accepted an 
amendment offered by Mr. Fay of Brook- 
line to make the closing hour 11 o'clock, 
und when the main question had been put 
the speaker declared the motion lost. 


Friends and admirers of the late Emily 
J. Leonard, who wish to secure her photo- 
graph, card size, or an enlarged copy of 
cabinet size, can have them at 20 cents for 
the former, or 40 cents for the latter, by 
addressing F. A. H. Loomis, P. O. Box 
244, Station A., Meriden, Ct. Miss Leon- 
ard was a noble woman, whom to know 
was to love. She possessed in rare com- 
bination sterling qualities of head and 
neart with rare intellectual gifts and 
scholarly attainments. 

The seventh annual report of the reform- 
utory prison for women was presented to 
the Legislature Thursday afterneon by the 
commissioners of prisons. ‘The average 
number of inmates for the year was 284; 
iu the previous year 245. ‘The net cost of 


| the prison for the past year was $49,360 25 ; 





in the previous year, $54,666 16. ‘The per 
capita cost was reduced from $4 29 per 
$3 34. The number of commit- 
ments has been 309, as compared with 224 
in the previous year. 194 prisoners have 
been released upon probation, or placed at 
domestic service in families, and very few 
have misbehaved during their sentences. 


week to 


By a rule of the Legislature, petitions 
cannot be received after a certain date, 
unless by a vote of four fifths. That date 
has some time since been reached, and the 
rule may or may not be proper enough. 
But assuming that it is perfectly proper, 
by what moral rule does the House refuse 
to suspend this legislative rule to admit the 
petition of a poor woman seeking what she 
deems to be her right, and in the next mo- 
nent vote to suspend that rule to let in the 
petition of a town which might perhaps 
much better have waited than she? But the 
woman has no vote, and the citizens of the 
petitioning town have. That is the entire 
matter in a nutshell.—Boston Daily Globe. 

The ‘Historic Picture,” to which Mrs. 
A. 5S. Duniway has devoted so much time 
during the past year, has been completed 
by the Chicago lithographers. It repre- 
sents the **Coronation of Womanhood” un- 
der the watchful eyes of Washington, 
Lincoln, and Garfield, with the portraits 
underneath of three hundred men who 
have contributed to the advancement of 
the woman suffrage cause in the Pacific 
Northwest. A copy handsomely framed 
has been presented to the Oregon Senate 
by Senator Siglin, on behalf of the Oregon 
Woman. Suffrage Association, and accept- 
ed with a vote of thanks. 


oo 


Jounson’s UNIVERSAL CycLop“pIA.—In this 
rushing age, when of “‘making books there is no 
end,” and newspapers are numberless, a cyclo- 
piedia that will save us time, labor, and impa- 
tience, is truly acceptable. Johnson’s Cyclopx- 
dia is so divided and subdivided in all its intor- 
mation that the busy man may turn at once to 
every subject and find the special point desired 
without being compelled to read page after page, 
as in other cyclopredias. We direct attention to 
the advertisement. 





I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long s:anding 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 


UABLE TREATISE on this disease, toany sufferer. Give ex- 
vress & I’, O. aduress. DR, T. A. SLOCUM, 151 Pearl St. N. ¥ 
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“Tus Best,’ 
the finest kind. 


the whole article, as in Appletons’. 


sale cheap. 


Note.—‘‘Johnson's”’ 
with the subject of Woman's Suffrage. 


JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA. 
A Scientific and Popular Treasury of Usefal Knowledge. 


EDITORS-IN-CHIEF : 
F, A. P. BARNARD, S.T,D., LL. D., L. H. D., M. N. A. S., Pres. Columbia College, N. Y. 


ARNOLD GUYOT, Ph. D., LL. D., M. N. A. S., College of New Jersey. 





“THE BEST.”—Planned by HORACE GREELEY, LL. D. 


It has thirty-one departments, with an editor of the highest scholarly standing for each—viz.: Public 
Law, ete., by Pres. T. D. Wootsry, LL. D.; Civil Law, ete., by Prof. T. W. Dwient, LD. D.; American 
History, etc., by Hon, Horace Greerey, LL. D., and Hon. ALEXANDER H. Stevens, LL. D.; Botany, ete., 
by Prof, Asa Gray, LL. D.; Medicine, ete., by Prof. Wittarp Parker, M. D., LL. D., ete., ete. 
and the only original American Cyclopedia. 


It is 
Illustrated with maps, plans, and engravings of 


More condensed than the Britannica and more accurate than Appletons’. Contains more 
subjects, is later than Appletons’ and costs about one-third the price. 
the articles being divided and sub-divided, so that any point may be turned to without being compelled to read 


It is truly the busy man’s Cyclopedia, 


Uther Cyclopedias exchanged for “Johnson's,” (Appletons’, Scribner's, Britannica, People’s, etc.,) for 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 11 Great Jones St., New York: 


is the only Cyclopedia which contains accurate biographies of the ladies associated 





SPECIAL SALE 


— OF 


CHOICE CARPETINGS 


J.% J. DOBSON © 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Are now offering in their Retail Department, 


525 & 527 Washington St., Boston, 
A FULL LINE OF 


CARPETINGS 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
5-Frame Wiltons, $1 50, 
Velvets, $1 to $1 25, 
Body Brussels, $1 to $1 25, 
Tapestries, 50 to 90 ets. 
Extra Superfine, 60 to 75 cts. 





a waist. 





. - JOURNAL. 
Patented. 






Prices. 

Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned...........s00. $2 25 
* Whole © Bolt ccccccccccccccece 175 
Misses’ o « Boned. 175 
aed * * * Soft - 150 
Children’s and Infumis’.....cccccescccsceseces 75 


Address the Manufacturers, 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have sequir- 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on réceipt of price. Mention Taz WomAN’s 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us iv inches. 
| For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 


| Directions for Measuring. 


and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo, 22d, 1865. 





Assets Ist Mo. 1st, 1884........ecee eens 





Surplus, Including Capital............. 


NEW BOOK! 


Woman Suffrage Defended and all 
Objections Answered. 


The Arguments by Mrs. Leonard and 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells Com- 
pletely Refuted. 





“It contains many times its value in argument and 
useful information.’’— Woman’s Journal. 


“Invaluable as a refutation of our opponents.’’— 
Mrs. Shattuck. 


“You ‘prove all things’ for suffrage,” —Mrs. Robin- 
son. 

“The most interesting book on woman suffrage I 
have ever met.”’—Mrs. Livermore. 


“It is a book that deserves to be read, and will chal- 
lenge all the skill of the remonstrants against woman 
suffrage.’’— Melrose Journal. 


“We have read the book through, and as a manual 
of fact and argument, it is the best we have seen.”’— 
Clinton Times. 


‘We commend it to the thoughtful reader as a book 
that will be found hard to dispute.’’— Cleveland 
Leader. 





Published by LEE & SHEPARD. 





PRICE 50 CENTS, 


eee eweweee 


“The book is highly interesting.’”— Malden Mirror. | 


PITT IIIT ITT iT rT T Tee -»» $8,281,060 44 
Liabilities ............ PTYTTITITITITILITI TTI TIT rrie irr Trt re 


6,374,197 56 
tttteeceerreseeceserss $1,906,862 88 


1@- WOMEN INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 
HOAG & HOLWAY, Gen’! Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET - 


BOSTON. 


| MRS, C, A, HUMPHREYS, 
CHIROPODIST, 


84 PEMBROKE STREET, BOSTON. 
Hours: 10 to 12.30 and 2 to 5. 


By my new mode of operating, Corns are entirely re- 
moved without pain; thereby giving immediate and 
permanent relief, and avoiding the necessity and ex- 
pense of frequent visits for treatment. 





MRS. DAMOREAU’S 
SCHOOL of Ancient & Modern ART NEEDLEWORK 


125 Tremont Strect. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 


FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 





540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE FAR OOUNTRY. 


BY HELEN T. CLARA. 





Nay, not our best beloved 
Could pace with us its glimmering, silent street ; 
Their steps would fall like those of alien feet, 
Beside us where we roved. 


The shadowy forms we know, 
Are unfamiliar to our dear ones’ eyes ; 
Nor do they grieve, nor thrill with sad surprise, 
Buch knowledge to forego. 


Alone we must essay 
Each pilgrimage beyond oar wonted bound, 
Alone by us the secret shores be found, 

So near—so far away! 


Yet, entering there, we lose, 

Like lotus-eaters, all our other world. 

Our ships we leave, like theirs, with sails all furled, 
It is not ours to choose. 


So far—so near! It lies 
Around us, day by day, and hour by hour, 
With each soul born,—a rich, mysterious dower 
E’en kings may not desptse. 
Northumberland, Penn. 


eee. 


THE SNOW-BIRD. 





BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORT@. 





In the rosy light trills the gay swallow, 
The thrush, in the roses below: 
The meadow lark sings in the meadow, 
But the snow-bird sings in the enow. 
Ah me! 
Chicadee! 
The snow-bird sings in the snow! 


‘Mite blue martin trills in the gable, 
The wren, in the gourd below; 
In the elm, flutes the golden robin, 
But the snow-bird sings in the snow. 
Ah me! 
Chicadee! 
The snow-bird sings in the snow! 


High wheels the gray wing of the osprey, 
The wing of the sparrow drops low; 
In the mist dips the wing of the robin, 
And the snow-bird’s wing in the snow. 
h me! 
hicadee! 
The snow-bird sings in the snow. 
I love the high heart of the osprey, 
The meek heart of the thrush, below, 
The hearse of the lark in the meadow, 
And the snow-bird’s heart in the snow, 
But dearest to me, 
Chicadee! Chicadee! 
Is that true little heart in the snow. 
— Wide Awake. 


ene 
ENGLAND'S TRUST. 


BY F. W. FABER. 








I joy that the times are dark and dreary, 
I joy that the earth is old, 

That the hands of our kings are weak and weary, 
And the hearts of our nobles cold. 

I joy that the good and few are fearing, 
And the camp and court at play, 

That the swift-riding world is out of hearing, 
When the watchword comes this way. 

I joy for the signe of strife and trouble, 
And for England’s awakening might; 

For the voices deep that are sounding double, 
Like the striking of clocks at night. 

I joy for the words that all are speaking, 
A language the earth had lost; 

For the hardy thoughts and steady seeking 
Whose path may not be crossed. 

The nation too long hath weakly striven 
In the craft of her own wise hand, 

For it is not through laws or wisdoms that heaven 
Deals health to a gold-stricken land. 

I joy for this day that the calm and aged 
Cease vaunting of England through fear ; 

It tells that the thirst for self-praise is assuaged, 
And the shock to rouse life in her near, 

I joy for the young that they lay not her honor 
In the stir of song and story, 

Nor in that which mere blood of her sons hath won 

her, 

Her world-wide name of glory. 

I joy for the loss of the noisy gladness 
That hath made late years so dull; 

But more I joy for the humbling sadness 
Whereof true hearts are full. 

Trust may not be in wisdoms hoary, 
Nor in wealth and greatness blent, 

But in the faith that this dream of glory 
Came to us for punishment. 

a ae 


AN EVENTFUL DAY. 


‘There had been a thunder-shower in the 
night. All the pink, shell-like petals were 
beaten off the apple-blossoms; the high 
grass in the orchard lay in long, flat waves 
close to the ground; the very daffodils 
and tulips in the borders were crushed in- 
to the rich black mould; and Janie Barr 
was trying to tie them up again, with as 
tender a sympathy as if they had been lit- 
tle children fallen down, when suddenly 
Mrs. Barr came out with a perturbed face. 

‘There !*’ said she, ‘I knew there would 
be trouble.” 

**What is it, mother?” said Janie, cheer- 
ily. 

“It’s those worn-out shingles on the 
root,” said Mrs. Barr, in the melancholy 
tone that was habitual to her. ‘The rain 
leaked in on the boarder’s bureau all night 
long, and she says she won't stay here if 
she isn’t to be properly protected against 
the elements.” 

Janie tied the last puce-colored tulip to 
its stake and straightened herself up. 

‘**We must have the roof mended,” said 
she. 

“Who is to do it?’ sighed Mrs. Barr. 
“There ain’t a carpenter to be had since 
Squire Follet commenced the new cottages, 
aud even Crazy Jim won’t go up on that 
steep roof. Andif Mrs. Lepell goes away, 
what shall we do about the interest on 
your father’s old note?” 

“She won’t go away, mother, never 
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fear,’ said Janie, brightly. ‘Don’t fret. 
You'll see that things will come out all 
right.” 

**But the shingles must be fixed right 
away,” said Mrs. Barr. 

“They shall be fixed, mother.” 

‘Who will do it?” impatiently repeated 
the widow. 

**T will!” 

“That’s all nonsense,” groaned Mrs, 
Barr. 

‘Why shouldn't I, mother?” said Janie, 
merrily. **Of course I haven't been brought 
up to a carpenter's trade, but any one 
could manage a few shingles and a hand- 
ful of nails. You shall see, little mother! 
Only wait!” 

“Jane, if you think of such a thing, I 
shall be angry!” said Mrs. Barr. 

“Then I'll leave off thinking of it,” said 
‘*‘Where’s the basket and the clasp- 
[am going to cut some 


Janie. 
knife, mother? 
dandelion greens for dinner.” 

“Of course she’s only joking,” said Mrs. 
Barr to herself, as she returned slowly to 
the house. 

But Janie had never been more seriously 
in earnest in all her life. 

Mrs. Barr went to the parish sewing so- 
ciety that afternoon. Colonel Addison, 
from the Valley Hotel, who was paying 
his addresses to Mrs. Lepell, the boarder, 
‘ame with a spirited horse and a buggy 
to take her to the sea-beach, where a mer- 
ry bath party were to take advantage of 
the tide and practise the noble art of swim- 
ming. 

**Now is my time! 
ly, to herself. 

But Mrs. Lepell came back before she 
had got twenty rods away from the house. 

“Janie,” she said, “I forgot to tell you 
that [left my three diamond rings in the 
little left-hand drawer of the bureau. I 
might lose them in the water. I thought 
I would tell you, in case of fire, you know, 
or any other accident.” 

“Yes,” said Janie, ‘but there won't be 
any accident.” 

Mrs. Lepell \aughed and ran back to the 
carriage and the impatient colonel. And 
not until then did Janie perceive that a 
tall, half-grown lad, lurking behind the 
porch rails, was waiting to speak with her. 

“Who are you?” said Jane, briskly. 
‘**What do you want? No, we haven’t any 
old clothes. If you really want work, you 
had better go on to the new buildings, a 
mile up the road. I dare say they could 
find something for you to do there.” 

The lad mumbled out something, 
whether thanks or otherwise Janie was 
unable to discriminate, and shuffled away. 
Our heroine, slipping on her hat, anct bolt- 
ing the front door, ran across the back 
meadows to Ralph Parsons’ carpenter's 
shop, some quarter of a mile by the wood 
path. 

*“*T want a few shingles,” said she, ‘‘and 
a pound of shingle nails.” 

‘*What for?” said Ralph. 

‘*No matter,” calmly retorted Janie, 
‘*How much will they cost?” 

“They'll cost you about a quarter,” said 


said Janie, exulting- 


Ralph. ‘Is ita hen-coop you're going to 
build? Because, if you'll wait until Satur- 


day, I could do it for you.” 

“Tt isn’t a hen-coop, and I can’t wait un- 
til Saturday,” said Janie, shaking the 
bright brown curls out of her eyes. **Here’s 
the quarter. And you needn't think, 
Ralph Parsons, that we are going to call 
upon you again until we've paid something 
on the bill we owe you already.” 

She nodded good-by, and hurried away 
under the canopy of pink apple-blossoms. 
Ralph looked admiringly after her. 

**She’s a regular clipper of a girl, that 
Jane Barr!” said he. ‘‘If ever I’m able to 
support a wife, that will be the one I 
choose.” 

Light as thistle-down, Janie hurried back 
with her precious bundle of shingles, and 
the pound of nails in her pocket. 

‘Now L'll show them whether I can 
mend the roof or not,” said she, as, with a 
hammer added to her stock in trade, she 
ascended to the garret and climbed an odd 
little ladder that led out through a rusty 
trap-door to the steep roof. 

The slant was abrupt, the old shingles 
were wet with recent rain, and slippery 
with green moss incrustations, but Janie 


and presently she found herself neatly bal- 
anced, with her feet braced against the 
broad gutter, one elbow leaning on the 
roof, and the other hand busily tearing 
away the old shingles and replacing them 
deftly with overlapping rows of new, fra- 
grant wood. 

The click of the hammer, the ring of the 
nails, was like music to her ears. It 
meant that she had saved her mother a bill 
of several dollars, to say nothing of men- 
tal tribulations which could not be 
mated; that Mrs. Lepell would still re- 
main with them, and that she, Janie, had 
actually proved herself of some use in the 
world. a 

“I’ve always wished I had been born a 
boy instead of a girl,’ mused Janie. ‘But 
now,” with an exultant glance at the neat 
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row of shingles, “I am not so dissatisfied 
with my lot in life.” 

suddenly, however, as she sat perched 
like a squirrel on the slanting roof, the 
sound of voices struck herear. She paused 
to listen. 

‘Three diamond rings! I heard her say 
so myself. In the left-hand drawer of 
some bureau,” said the same accents which 
half an hour ago had asked her for charity. 
‘And no one but a woman in the house!” 

“Sure of that?” said a deeper voice. 

*Yes, plum-sure,” was the answer, 
**And I wouldn’t wonder if there was other 
things for the picking up.” 

“Come on, then,” said the other one; 
“and step lively. We can’t stand here 
jawing all day. The door bolted, is it? 
Wait a minute; I’ve got a little joker here 
as would start any staples this side of Den- 
ver.” 

Janie had listened in breathless horror. 
In an instant she had comprehended the 
full danger that menaced Mrs. Lepell's 
treasured gems, the three diamond rings 
that the boarder had once told her were 
worth thousands of dollars. And here 
was she alone and helpless! Hurriedly 
she turned over the crisis in her mind. If 
she were to re-enter the house by the same 
way in which she had left it, she must cer- 
tainly meet these ruffians, and any resist- 
ance which she could offer would be speed- 
ily over-powered. But 

Janie Barr was not one to hesitate long. 
While the thoughts yet careered through 
her brain, she sprang from the eaves into 
the blooming boughs of the great cherry- 
tree, which grew so close to the house 
that its branches scraped the roof on windy 
March days. It was a hazardous thing to 
do for any one who was not swift of limb 
and accurate of eye, but Janie alighted, 
like a cat, in the fork of the tree, climbed 
lightly down until she reached its lower 
boughs, and the nceleaped breathlessly to 
the ground, springing swiftly across the 
meadows to Ralph Parsons’ carpenter- 
shop. 

‘If he is not there,” she thought, **some 
of his men will be.” 

Janie, what is it?” 

Ralph Parsons rose up out of the green 
hedges, directly in her path. 

“| was drinking at the ice-cold spring,” 
he said, “‘when I heard your footsteps. 
What is it?” 

She told him as well as she could for ex- 
citement and breathlessness. 

“Come,” she cried. “Oh, do make 
haste!’ He paused only to blow a small 
willow whistle which hung on his steel 
watehguard. 

‘That will bring my workmen,” he said. 
“It’s a small signal we've agreed upon 
among ourselves, for just such an emer- 
gency as this. You and Jones, Janie, 
shall go around to the back door, Hall and 
Robbins shall watch the front, and I’ll go 
up and settle the fellows.” 

Janie glanced with sly admiration into 
his determined face. After all. it was some- 
thing to be a man. 

The little campaign was skilfully con- 
ducted. he two thieves were taken red- 
handed, the diamond rings were delivered 
into Janie Barr's keeping, and the ruffians 
were dragged to the nearest jail. 

“O Ralph,” said Janie, when the little 
crowd was gone, “how can [ ever thank 
you?” 

He smiled. 

‘By letting me put on those shingles for 
you,” said he. 

*“Tean't,” said Janie, laughing and blush- 
ing. ‘They're put on already. But I'll 
promise you my next job of carpentering.” 

“Will you let me be your carpenter 
always, Janie?” he asked. ‘Will you 
promise some day to be my wife?” 

The words had risen almost involuntari- 
ly to his lips as he held her hand in his— 
the words he had so longed yet dreaded to 
speak. 

Janie hung her head and colored like a 
carnation, and said ‘*she would see.” And 
Ralph Parsons knew that he had won the 
day. 

Mrs. Barr and the boarder were alike 
amazed when they returned home. 

“Our Janie to circumvent a gang of bur- 
glars!’’ said the proud mother. 

‘To save my three diamond rings!” hys- 





’ | terically cried Mrs. Lepell. 
Barr was not one lightly to be discouraged, | r 


| 
| 


esti- | 


| healthful occupation for women. 


‘But that isn’t all I have done, mother,” 
said Janie, laughing. “I have shingled 
the roof. 
Ralph Parsons next spring. Upon the 
whole, I think it has been rather an event- 
ful day, mother, don’t you?”’—Selected. 
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BEE-KEEPING FOR WOMEN. 





HOLTON, KANSAS, FEB. 23, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
Bee-keeping is a pleasant, profitable, and 
In com- 





And—TI have promised to marry | in the experience of this writer, did a more 


| quiet local election pass off. 
| whole tickets, and split tickets, and straight 
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A friend in Tecumseh, Nebraska, was al- 
lured by her advertisement into sending 
for her model of a hive. He handed the 
model to a carpenter and told him to make 
a hive, but was somewhat surprised, when 
it was done, to find the cost thirty dollars. 
It is too complicated, and any bee-keeper 
of experience can see many objections to 
it. A man at Holton sent to Mrs. Cotton 
for « swarm of bees. They were not in 
good condition when received, and soon 
all dwindled away. It is better to buy 
bees as near home as possible; if black, 
get an Italian queen and Italianize them. 
I advise the use of bee-veil and gloves. 
Being safe, one need not feel nervous, 


however much they buzz. J.N. M. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WASHINGTON 


TERRITORY. 


The first opportunity that the women of 
Washington had to vote under the new law 
was at the municipal and local elections in 
July, 1884. The newspapers of the Terri- 
tory, even those which had opposed wom- 
an suffrage before the law was passed, 
spoke favorably of the results. The fol- 
lowing are specimens :— 

The city election last Monday was for 
more reasons than one the most important 
ever held in Seatile. The presence of 
women at the voting places had the effect 
of preventing the disgraceful proceedings 
usually seen. It was the first election in 
the city where the women could vote, and 
the first where the gambling and liquor 
fraternity, which had so long controlled 
the municipal government to an enormous 
extent, suffered defeat.— Seattle Mirror. 

Governor Squire, of Washington Terri- 
tory, in his annual report to the Secretary 
of the Interior, says of the woman suflrage 
law: 

“It meets with the approval of a large 
majority of the people, and the wom- 
en of the ‘Territory are, for the most part, 
strongly desirous that the enactment be 
retained upon our statute-books. ‘Thus far 
it seems attended with no important re- 
sults unfavorable to the welfare of the peo- 
ple of the Territory.” 

The Republican Convention of Washing- 
ton Territory, held in September, passed 
the following resolution, with only one 
dissenting voice :— 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the law 
passed at the last session of the Legislative As- 
sembly of the ‘Territory of Washington, extend- 
ing the right of suffrage to women, and declare 
that the elective franchise should not be denied 
to any citizen on account of sex. 

The Democratic ‘Territorial Convention 
adopted the following plank :— 

“We are in favor of so amending the law as to 
relieve women from compulsory jury duty in this 
Territory, and with this amendment we heartily 
endorse the present law extending the right of 
suffrage to women, and declare that the elective 
franchise should not be denied to any citizen on 
account of sex.” 

Newspapers of all parties, previously 
favorable or opposed, have now given 
their approval :— 

After the experience of the late election 
it will not do for any one here to say the 
women do not want to vote. They dis- 
played as much interest in the principles 
at stake, in the candidates, and in the exer- 
cise of their new privilege, as did the men, 
and, if anything, more. ‘They evidently 
wanted to show the world that they valued 
suffrage. and would avail themselves of it. 
They behaved discreetly, and were treated 
fairly and honorably by the men, their go- 
ing to the polls being viewed just as is 
viewed their going shopping. to entertain- 
ments or elsewhere—as a matter of strict 
and unquestioned propriety. The result 
insures the city of Seattle a first-class mu- 
nicipal administration. It is a warning to 
that undesirable class of the community 
who subsist upon the weaknesses and vices 
of society that open disregard of law and 
the decencies of civilization will not be tol- 
erated.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

The ladies of Dayton were treated re- 
spectfully by all who surrounded the polls, 
and not one instance came to our knowl- 
edge where, by word or deed, the crowd 
forgot the respect which they owe to the 
sex, unusual as it appeared to see them 
vote. ‘The ladies voted conscientiously, and 
do not deny that they made some mistakes, 
yet we venture the assertion that they 
made less than did a large number of their 
male friends. With all due respect to our 
feelings in the matter, we must confess 
that they did their duty, as they saw it, in 
a manner that would put to blush the av- 
erage male voter as he usually conducts 
himself at municipal elections.—Dayton 
Chronicle (opposed). 

In the good book an old man is made to 
say, * Lord, let thy servant depart in peace, 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 
and now that this writer has witnessed the 


| voting of the female sex and seen how 
| nicely they did it, he is willing to accept 


| whatever may be in the future. 


The la- 
dies, God bless them, did well, and never, 


‘There were 


| tickets, and scratched tickets, but so very 


smoothly was the business conducted that 
a new political era seemed to have dawned. 
—Port Townsend Times (bitterly opposed). 

One noticeable result of woman suffrage 
already is that candidates pay more regard 
to their personal appearance, and attend 
church and other moral places more fre- 


| quently.— Whatcom Reveille (opposed). 


mencing the business it is important to get 


a good hive, and I think the more simple 
and easily handled the better. Mrs. Cot- 
ton and her system of bee-keeping were 
condemned by the American Agriculturist 
and by Bee journals,six or seven years ago. 


Next came the general election of No- 
vember, 1884. The great majority of the 
women voted, the proportion being esti- 
mated by an opponent as high as nine- 
tenths of the female population. Again 
the newspapers were unanimous as to the 





results :— 


In this city the ladies took a great inter. 
est, and a number of them were on the 
streets almost all day. ‘There was no 
drunkenness or boisterous behavior about 
the polls. —Colfax Gazette (opposed). 

The election went off as quietly as any 
I ever witnessed. Ladies deposited their 
ballots with as much composure as any 
male voter everdid. It would seem to one 
as though they had been accustomed to it 
all their lives.—Correspondent of Dayton 
Chronicle, writing from Enterprise (op- 
posed). 

Their presence at the polls worked a 
charm in the cause of universal suffrage 
that gives a prestige to be felt on all like 
future occasions. Nota single quarrel oe- 
curred, por was there disturbance of any 
kind to throw reproach on the privilege 
granted by our laws to all citizens irre 
spective of sex—the right to the use of the 
ballot for the purpose of making known 
their will. All hail, then, to woman, help- 
meet in our necessities, friend in need, 
succor in difficulties, true in affection! 
Give her the ballot and rout riot and disor. 
der.—Sprague Herald. 

The ladies are out in full force, and the 
scene at the polls is, to a stranger, « novel 
one. ‘Their presence is, however, having 
the effect which always gues with the pres- 
ence of a woman—men seem to have more 
respect for themselves. So much, at least, 
is the good wrought by women’s presence 
at the polls.-—Seattle Daily Chronicle (op- 
posed). 

The result shows that all parties must 
put up good men if they expect to elect 
them. ‘They cannot do as they have in the 
past—nominate any candidates, and elect 
them by the force of the party lash.— Olym- 
pia Transcript (opposed). 

The ladies turned out en masse on elec- 
tion day and canvassed the town thorough- 
ly for their favorite candidates.— Golden- 
dale Sentinel. 

Any one could not fail to see that here- 
after more attention must be given at the 
primaries to select the purest of material, 
by both parties, if they would gain the fe- 
male vote. ‘The ladies were determined to 
do all in their power to purify the political 
parties of the country, although they also 
manifested most clearly that they are di- 
vided in sentiment on the old party lines, 
so that, in the absence of any marked su- 
perior claim to support, the party name 
and platform will hold the sway.—Demo- 
cratic State Journal. 

The ladies, like the men, scratched their 
tickets and voted as if it were a daily cus- 
tom. On all sides the women were treated 
with the greatest respect and deference, 
the crowd around the polls always break- 
ing away to make room for *‘a lady voter.” 
The election passed off very quietly, not a 
single arrest being made, and for that mat- 
ter not a quarrel or even high words were 
heard by our reporters.— Walla - Walla 
Daily Union (opposed). 

When voting fairly conmenced, the side- 
walks were almost impassable, but a pas- 
sage-way was always made the instant it 
was known that a lady wanted to vote. 
Not a rough word was said in their pres- 
ence, and they were treated with the same 
deference and respect which they would 
have received had they been in their own 
homes. ‘The ladies voted with rare good 
judgment, few of them casting a straight 
ticket. —Dayton Chroyicle (opposed). 

In the third ward, the ladies appeared to 
be the most indefatigable laborers. In 
the second ward,the ladies were also quite 
busily engaged. In the first ward, while 
the ladies were neither so numerous nor 
busy, they were frequently seen engaged 
in working for their particular favorites. 
They were everywhere fully respected, 
and their rights were courteously ob- 
served by the great throng which con- 
stantly pressed about the polls.— Seattle 
Star (opposed). 

The day which heralded a new era in the 
political arena dawned clear and bright. 
The women of Palouse City accepted it as 
a favorable omen, and turned out in foree. 
Every one seemed pleased; that is, the 
wives looked happy and the husbands 
pleased. Women voted who had averred 
time and again that they ‘‘would never 
vote, no, never, for any consideration.” 
Luce, our old-time enemy, who has said 
the advocates of suffrage were an immoral 
set, and that no gooi woman would vote, 
was there with his wife, and of course they 
both voted. ‘The best men of our county 
look hopefully to the future, and cordial- 
ly welcome us to the polls. Everything 
passed off quietly.—R. Nichols. writing 
from Palouse City, W. T.. to the New North- 
west. 

Chief-Justice Greene, of Washington 
Territory, is a New England man, a cousin 
of Senator George F. Hoar. He is cele- 
brated throughout the Northwest for his 
resolute and impartial enforcement of law, 
and his courage in resisting “Judge Lynch.” 
In his charge to the Grand Jury at Port 
Townsend, August, 1884, he said: 

The opponents of woman suffrage in this 
Territory are found allied with a solid pha- 
lanx of gamblers, prostitutes, pimps, and 
drunkard-makers—a phalanx composed of 
all in each of those classes who know the 
interest of the class and vote according to 
it. 

Let those who honestly fear that wo- 
man suffrage will increase the political 
power of vice and crime, consider this em- 

phatic testimony from the highest judi- 
cial officer of a Territory where it has been 
tried. In his charge to another grand 
jury soon after, Chief-Justice Greene said: 

Twelve terms of court, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I have now held, in which women 
have served as grand and petit jurors, and 
it is certainly a fact beyond dispute that 
no other twelve terms so salutary for re- 
straint of crime have ever been held in this 
‘Territory. For fifteen years I have been 
trying to do what a judge ought. but have 
never till the last six months felt under- 
neath and around me, in that degree that 
every judge has a right to feel it, the up- 
buoying might of the people in the line of 
full and resolute enforcement of the law- 
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Mrs. Julia ‘I’. Pitman..... eoccccecccesccces $1 
Mra. M. A. Ford ccccccecccccecercs coos J 
Mrs. M. A. Bartlett...ccccsseee eoce 1 
Mre. KE. A. Turner. cceeccceccccceee eons 2 
Mrs. Sarah A. Peterson..cecccececcceeeces 1 
Mian A.B. Bigelow .ccccesseccsceeceesvees 1 
Bev. A. A. Mimer. cccccccccccscccccccccecs 1 
Heury W. Goodwin .. l 
Mra. E. G. M. Barney 1 
Mrs. Ella Crosby ....- eooe 2] 
Matthew Barney ......ececcecceeeeceeevecs 1 
Alex. Macy .ccccccccccceccecccosccscssece 1 
Judith M. Mitchell ..ccccccccccccsccccceces 1 
Helen B. Worth. ccoccccccccccesccccccsces 1 
Rev. Louise 8. Baker...cecccsesccceeeeees 1 
Williamn HM. Crosby .....ceee ceceeececeees 1 
Lizzie Woodward........ seneeceesecsdece 1 
Mrs. H. W. Chapman .... 1 
Mrs. Helen Prescott 1 
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1 
J 1 
Edmund Rodman.......+- 1 
J.B. Nowell. .csececcecces 1 
Henrietta L. T. Wolcott.. l 
Jobu L. Whiting 1 
Mary B. Whiting 1 
B. A. Clafiia .cccccccccces 1 
8. C. Hopkins ....-.+0-0 1 
E. N. L. Walton 1 
M. A. Molineax. 5 
Anne Whitney 1 
Josiah H. Carter. 1 
Mary A. H. Curtio....cccccccccsscvccceces 1 
Mrs. 8. E. B. Channing. ....0-.eceeeeceees 1 
Evia Channing ....cccccececcececceeeeeees « 2 
Mro. W. W. Merrick. .ccccscccccccccccesee 1 
Harriet A. Dole coccscccecccccccccccceccce 1 
Mary F. Q. French: .....ccccceceeceeeecees 1 
Bolomon BF. ROOt ... 6. e cece cece eens cece 1 
Amanda L. Root ...cccccccccccssccscsccses 1 
Mero. M. J. Co. Russell. cccccccccccccccccces 1 
Mrs. A. D. Rogers. 1 
S.C. Fay ..... 1 
Lewis Ford ..... 1 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney - 1 
Mrs. Oliver Young 1 
Daniel 8. Whitney 1 
E. L. Andrew.....0.4.. ee 1 
Emily Dewn Hall ..-cec ce cee cece cee ceeee 1 
Rebecca J. Page.....eceees S80neeeeeescees 1 
Mere. P. B. Cid cccccccccecsccccccscscccce 1 
Harrict Murray...-ccccccccccccesccsccccce 2 
Mrs. H. W. Blanchard 1 
Mrs. E. W. Batcheller.. 1 
Mrs. E. C. Newell .... “ & 
Mrs. 8. P. Whitaker...... 1 
Mary F. Eastiman....ccccccee coo-cocccces 1 
Mary H, Semple..... eee eeceeceseercereses 1 
Anne L, Yayime..ccccccccccccccscccescees 1 
Mary ‘I’. Metcalf. ccccccccccccccccesccccece l 
HB. MB. Beowall.cccccccccccccccescccccccccses 2 
Harriet W. Sewell. ..cccccccccccsccccsssess 2 
Mrs. Frances C. Whittend......-seesseeee 1 
Mrs. 8. E. Williams ..... ecececcececcesces 5 
Archibald H. Grimkeé 1 
Mrs. Ann Henshaw....... 1 
Fred H. Henshaw .. 1 
Miss Aasta Hansteen 1 
E. Kb. Edwards .......c0000. 1 
M. C, Elbridge .. 1 
M. VP. 8. Fowler 1 
Mrs. Sarah B. Bowker........eeeeeeeee oe 1 
Matt, T. AlieBeccoscccccccccccccccccesccce 1 
W. La. Garrieen, Pho cc sccveccccccccsceccccs 1 
LUCY DIOUGs ccccccesccccccvccccccccseseces l 
Henry B. Blackwell.......sceecceeeeeeees 1 
Wan. 1. BuWdlteli. cccccccccccccccovccccees 1 
Rev. B. F. MOwle@ec cccccccccccescccesse » 1 
Rev. A. C. Bowles. 1 
A. R. Prescott... 1 
Emma L ¢ cooper 1 
Thomas H. Howe 1 
Francis J. Garrison .....+cccecereccceeees 1 
Lottie E. Russell 1 
Walter K. Fobes 1 
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Cora Beott Putt... cccccccscccscccececcecs 1 
Matilda Goddard 1 
Sarah HoMmBon .....eeeeeeeee 1 
Mrs. M. K. Mason 1 
Mrs. Wm. Norton - I 
Mra F. ©. Bdeteces-cocccvcceccseccccesess 1 
Mrs. “U. O. Hawkins 1 
Mary Gay Cape 1 
Abby L. Geors 1 
Job C. Trip 1 
Mrs. Marcia E. P. Hunt 1 
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Surah U Bowditch .....ccccsccccce cevces 1 
Abby W. Wyman. 1 
Lavinia A. Hatch.. eee » } 
Baruh F. Clarke ccccccccccccccce -cccccecee 1 
Lydin B. Willie ..cccccccccccccccccccscvcs 1 
Eleanor T. Crosby 2.2 ccccceccccccccccces 1 
Harriet A. Wikder. occccccccccccceccccccce 1 
Mra. Geo, Clapp....eeececcceeeeeee eeecece 1 
Martha E. Freeman......... 1 
Mrs. M. W. Radford 1 
Miss Aunes W. Welch........ccceccecsees 1 
Mrs, Lydia D, Wellington .......eceeeeeee 1 
Ilenry W. Wellington...... 2 
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Catherine Wilde.... - 1 
Mra. Jane G. Lowther.....ccccceccceeeees 1 
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Mrs. P. R. Hollingaworth..........eeeees 1 
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Mrs. M. Sunderland .....seccccecsceeeeees 1 
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Mrs. Bessie A. Lockwood ......eeeeeeeeee 1 
Dr. L. W. Tuck .......04- 1 
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Kate E. Hill 1 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
MY PET SQUIRREL. 


When I was a little girl, one of my 
school-mates told me one day that a man 
on her father’s farm had cut down a tree, 
and found in a holiow limb a nest of young 
squirrels. He had taken care of them, and 
now he would like to sell them for twenty- 
five cents apiece. Oft I rushed to my moth- 
er to beg that I might have one of them 
for a pet: and the dear, kind mother. who 
never said **No™ when it was possible to 
sav **Yes,” gave me the money to send for 
the little squirrel. Was there ever a hap- 
pier child than I, when he was brought to 
me? I was never tired of playing with 
him. He was so tame that he would run 
all over me, sit on my shoulder, take a nut 
from my hand; and he was so pretty and 
so full of fun that soon every one in the 
house learned to love him. 

At first, I never let him out of his cage 
unless the door was shut; but soon I be- 





gan to feel sorry for the little fellow kept 
always in the house. A little collar was 
made for him; and, fastening a strong 
string to it, I ventured to take him out of 
doors, and let him run about on the grass 
and even on the low trunks and branches 
of the trees. This went very well for a 
short time; but, at la-t, Master Bunny 
gave a sudden jerk when [ was not think- 
ing, and pulled the string out of my hand. 
Away he went as fast as he could, up, up, 
up, tothe very top of a great ash-tree high- 
er than the house. I called to him. offered 
him nuts, tried in every way to coax him 
tv come down; but he was too happy, rac- 
ing about wherever he chose to go, to look 
aut me or listen to my voice. 

Would he ever come back? I was ready 
tocry; but my mother comforted me by 
saying she thought he would come down 
when he was ready to go to bed, for he 
liked a warm, soft nest to sleep in, and one 
day had hidden himself in the rag-bag for 
hours, while [ was looking for him every- 
where and wondering what had become of 
him. While I stood watching him, the 
string which was tied to his collar in some 
Way got caught on a branch of a tree, and 
there he was fastened tight, where no one 
could get to him to set him free. He 
struggled and pulled, but allin vain, and I 
was in terrible distress, thinking he would 
have to stay there and starve to death be- 
fore my eyes; but the string was not so 
strong as I fancied, and presently it broke. 
The poor little fellow had not time to save 
himself He had been pulling so hard 
that he had lost his balance; »nd down he 
came head foremost, falling just at my 
feet. Of course, I was quite sure that he 
wis dead, as you or I should have been, if 
we had had such a fall; and I picked him 
up as he lay motionless and still, and car- 
ried him into the house, almost heart- 
broken. How do you think I felt when 
presently his bright eyes opened, he raised 
his head, looked around, and then ran up 
to my shoulder and sat there, as well and 
as happy as ever? He had only been 
stunned by his fall, and was not hurt in 
the least. 

After that, I never took him out with a 
string fastened to his neck again; but, as 
he was so tame and so fond of me, I 
thought [ would trust him to run about by 
himself. I let him go up a tree; and, 
after he had played about for some time, I 
called him and held out a handful of nuts, 
and was greatly pleased when he came 
down and let me catch him. Every after- 
noon he had a run, coming to me quite 
willingly when it grew late, though some- 
times he would be in a mischievous mood, 
and would run around and around on the 
trunk of the tree, keeping just out of my 
reach, and peeping at me with his eyes 
sparkling with fun. Once, when I caught 
hold of him too suddenly, he turned and 
fastened his sharp little teeth in my thumb; 
und I could show you now the small sear 
left by his bite. I did not let him go, you 
may be sure, when he made me pay in that 
way for catching him. 

But [ lost him at last. All through the 
summer [ let him out among the trees 
when I went to school in the morning, and 
‘alled him in the afternoon when I came 
home; and, for a long time, he never fail- 
ed to answer. But one day he was gone. 
I think he must have made friends with 
some other squirrels in the woods, and de- 
cided to go and live with them altogether. 
I looked for him for many days, but, 
though I caught a glimpse of a bushy tail 
disappearing among the branches now and 
then, I could never be quite sure that it was 
my Bunny; and I tried to be contented to 
have him go, because all wild creatures 
are happier in freedom than it is possible 
for us to make them while we keep them in 
a cage.— Watchman. 
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WUMOROUS. 


The sentence of the bad Republican of- 
fice-holders—** March fourth.” 


Little Polly has a neighbor who has a lit- 
tle donkey team with which she often has 
anice ride. One day, as she was sitting 
with her mamma, the donkey was heard to 
bray, and Polly, looking up, said: ‘*Mam- 
ma, I like the donkey; but I don’t like to 
hear him donk.” 


‘““What makes your horse go so slow?” 
asked a tourist one day in the Glen of the 
Downs, Ireland. of his Celtic Jehu. ‘It is 
out of rispect to the bayutiful sanery, yer 
honor; he wants ye to see it all. And, 
thin, he’s an intelligent baste. and appreci- 
ates good company, and warts to kape the 
like o° ye in beloved ould Ireland as long 
as he cun.” 


A lady residing in the West recently 
wanted the services of an Indian to pick a 
goose. She approached the first one she 
met with: ‘Jim, you like to come and pick 
a goose for me?” The noble red man thus 


addressed drew himself up to his full 
height, expanded his chest with pride and 


indignation, and haughtily inquired, ** You 
know me?” ‘No, [don’t know you,” re- 
sponded the lady, somewhat surprised. 
Ugh!" grunted the Indian, as if pitying 
her ignorance; **me Captain Sam. 
pick goose. Me send my wife.” 
Massachusetts has always been celebrat- 
ed for the infinite variety of characters an- 
nually assembled in her General Court, as 


Me no | 
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she calls her Legislature. It was here 
that years ago the well-known speech was 
made by a Berkshire orator on the bill to 
abolish imprisonment for debt: ‘Mr. 
Speaker, the generality of mankind in gen- 
eral are disposed to exercise oppression on 
the generality of mankind in general.” 
At this point. he was interrupted by a Bos- 
ton brother, who pulled his coat, and 
whispered: **You had better stop. You 
are coming out at the same hole you went 
in at.” 

A yourg lady living in Dallas, Texas, 
disinissed the young man to whom she was 
engaged, because he drank. <A few days 
after, a littke negro boy brought a note 
from the wretched young man. It read: 
*Faithle-s, yet still beloved Fanny: 1 can- 
not live without your love. 1 have just 
taken poison. When you read these lines, 
I shall be a corpse. See that | am decent- 
ly buried, and shed a silent tear over my 
tomb, in remembrance of the happy days 
gone by. Your Dead George.” When 
the young lady had finished reading the 
note,she asked the little negro who brought 
it what he was waiting for. ‘be gem- 
man tole me ter wait for an answer.” 





JWEREDITARY | 
SCROFULA. 


NE you aware that in your blood the 
A taint of serofula has a prominent 
place? Thisistrue of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 


outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
IHloop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
mmarkable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 








Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two slight 
meals a day. We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect upon him till 
last spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, Hisa 5 oy emyroved 
atonce. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 
Mus. N. C. SANBORN, 
No. 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass, 
“We do not as a rule allow ourselves te 
use our editorial columns to speak of any 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warranted 
in saying a word for Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
Sarsaparilla has been known asa remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put upin forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs, Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.”’—Zditors Lowell Weckly Journal. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druggists: Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





CAIN 
Health and Happiness. 


DO AS OTHERS 
Teour ¢ 


HAVE DONE. 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 


“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave. asit 
were, after | had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 


Are your nerves weak ? 
“Kidney. Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 
Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland, O, 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
uns chal ond tone Cae ee 
aie “"Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 

ever used, Gives almost immediate relief.” 
Dr. Phillip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 

ant. vert gured me of chronic Liver Diseases 
ie.” 

_ ony Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
" doey Worst, (t Deten sures jae when I wasso 
©. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Have you Kidney Disease? 

“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.”—Sam'l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated? 

eacuines. Wore causes cpay evactations and cured 
afte’ use 0} er medicines, 

a sedate Nelson Fairchiid, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
“Kidne a has Gone better shen any other 
ever w nr ractice.”’ 
meee = pr. it. K. Ciar , South Hero, Vt. 


Are you Bilious? 
“Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 
other remedy I have ever taken.” 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 











Are you tormented with Piles? 

“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 
piles. Dr. W. C. Kline recommended it to me.” 

Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa, 





Are you Rheumatism racked? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me, after i was given up to 

die by physicians and I had suffered thirty years.” 
Elbridge Maicolm, West Bath, Maine. 


Ladies, are you suffering? 
“Kianey-Wort cured me of peculiar troubles of 
several years standin. Many friends use and praise 
it.” Mrs. H. Lamoreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. 
If you_would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


HKIDNEY-WORTE 


THE BLOOD CLEANSER. 





WANTED for DR. SCOTT’S 

AGENT beautifulElectric Corsets. Sam- 
ple free to those becoming agents.No 

risk,quick sales. Territory given.satisfaction guaranteed 
Address DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway St..N. ¥« 
A PRIZE receive free, acomtly box ot 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me, 








Send six cents ter postage and 
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From Deatn’s Door.—M. M. Devereaux, of 
Ionia, Mich., was a sight to behold. He says: 
“I had no action of the Kidneys, and suffered 
terribly. My legs were as big as my body, and 
my body as big as a harrel. The best doctors 
guve me up. Finaliy 1 tried Kidney-Wort. In 
four or five days a change came, in eight or ten 
days I was on my feet, and now | am completely 
cured. It was certainly a miracle.” All drug- 
gists keep Kidney-Wort, which is put up both in 
liquid and dry form 


or 


Tue Roor or tHe Evit.—To thoroughly cure 
scrofula it is necessary to strike directly at the 
root of the evil. ‘This is exactly what Hood's 
Sarsaparilia does, by acting upon tue blood, thor- 
oughly cleansing it of all impurities, and leaving 
not even a taint of scrofula in the vital fluid. 
Thousands who have been cured of scrofula by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia. testity to its wonderful 
blovd-purifying qualities. Sold by all druggists. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUOK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her ‘Retreat’ at South 





FRESH FLOWERS. 

Fresh Flowers is the title of a most beautiful and 
attractive little Song Book for the younger children in 
Sunday Schools, or the so-called INFAN'T CLASSES. 
Mrs. Emma Purr, the compiler, is widely known and 
celebrated for Songs and Hymns for children, whom 
she thoroughly understands. More than 50 bright 
songs, such as “Little Lambs,” “Snowflakes,” “Little 
Samuel,” and “Children’s Sheaves.”’ Nothing babyish. 
Allin good taste. An abundance of Pictures, 25 cts. 
$2 40 per dozen. 


MINSTREL SONGS, 


OULD AND NEW. 


The large sales show this to be a perfect success, 
and no wonder! No brighter or more musical mel- 
odies were ever brought together than those of the 
hundred PLANTATION, MINSTREL and JU- 
BILEE Songs here collected. All the World sings 
them! Accompaniments for Piano or Organ. $2 plain, 
$2 50 cloth, 


WAR SONCS. 


For Anniversaries and Gatherings of Sol- 
diers, also Songs and Hymns for 
Memorial Day. 

Like the book above mentioned, this is a very great 
success, and everybody likes the bright, patriotic 
songs. A great favorite with the Grand Army, and 
with all who have been soldiers, Used extensively in 
War Song Concerts, 50 cts, $4 50 per dozen, 

Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


For 1885. 
FIFTIETH YEAR. 


Contains The Standard Time, 
Business Directory, 
Street Directory, 
Events of Past Year, 
Members of Congress, 
Poat Office Regulations, 
Maas, State Government, 
Judiciary, 

City Officers, 
xpress List, 
Churches, Societies, etc. 


WITH A FINE MAP OF BOSTON. 


FORMING A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


636 Pages. Price, $1 00, 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 


155 Franklin Street, - Boston, 


Mailed promptly on Reevipt of Price. 
Also for sale by Booksellers generally. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; ‘T'en- 
derloin steak, 20cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladie’s Toilet Room attached. 








SAMUEL BARNARD, 
Office, 1'; Rowe's Wharf, Boston, 


Offers his services for the collection of Rents, Divi- 
dends, Coupons, ete. 

The care and management of Stores and Houses a 
specialty. Correspondence solicited with those seek- 
ing an agent for the supervision of their Real Estate. 
Fifteen years experience. Best of references. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts, 


It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 

Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and EleventhSt., Washington, D. C. 

NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil 
liam Henry Channing. 





“The best of all books on woman’s duties,’’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


$ 25 
100 


New cheap edition, paperbinding . . . . 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 


Sent pustpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


Over 100 Beautiful 


arieties of Silks for 


CRAZY 





Send ten Qe, stamps for samples and 
ook of fancy stitches, designs, &c. for 


ATGHWORK 


Yale Silk Works, New Haven, Ct 


V 
En 
colors, 2Uc. & package. 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


a OF 
Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 





Wey h, where Invalides wishing to spend the fali 
and winter months can be accommodated with home 
comforts with or withont medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her oflice, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu. 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL. M.D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 
Opens ite 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 Kast Broadway, South Boston, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure atill more thorough results an optional foug 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional deyree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schooi of Medicine. 
me announcements or information, address tke 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 











Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the reqviremeuts for graduation fully equal to con. 
tiguous colleges. 

rof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 

years graded course of instruction is given during 

inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

ACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 

tion unsurpassed for healthfulne *. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 











1884, Appl early to ensure admission. ‘or cata- 

logue and ful M pag oer address EDWARD H. 

, a “yma +, President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
0+, Pa. 





GOLD, SILVER & NICKEL PLATING 


A Useful Trade, Easily Learned. 























PRE tas mei bay 5 


Ea 
In order to meet a long felt 
r § Want for a convenient and 
portable PLATING AP- 
PAKATUS, with which anyone can do the finest 
quaiitty «et Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating on 
Vatches, Chains, Kings, Knives, Forks, and 
Spoons, I have made the above low-pri set, 
consisting of Tank, lined with Acid-Proof Cement, 
Three Cells of Kattery that will deposit 30 
penny. welsete of metal a day, Hanging Bars, 
Solution, one quart of silver So- 
lution and half a gallon of Nickel, Also a Box 
of Bright Lustre,that will give the metal the bright 
and Justrou« appearance of finish ° 
Remember, these solutions are not exhausted, but will 
PLATE any number of articles if the simple Book 
of Instructions is followed. A 
A Woman's Work. R FI 


*® wore than 
the whole outfit cost. Our book," GOLD AND SILVER 
FOR THE PEOPLE,” which offers unrivalled in- 
ducements to al), together with a Silver-Plated 

rf-Pin—done with one ot these sets—wil! be sent 
REE, Remember this is a practical outfit and I 
will warrant it, or It can be returned at my ex- 
pense. Will be sent C.O. D. if desired, upon receipt 
of #150, balance to be collected when delivered. 
Next size outfit, with Tank, 12x10x6, only 5. Try it. 
Tretis. over age per cent. Book, with Scart- 

ress 


in, Free. A 
FREDERICK LOWEY, 
96 & 98 Fulton St., New York, 
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NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION. 


(Continued from last week.) 

The session was opened on Thursday 
afternoon by prayer by Mrs. Mary Sey- 
mour Howell, of Albany. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, the presi- 
dent, briefly reviewed the work done in 
the State during the past year, and de- 
scribed the bill now under consideration in 
the Legislature. 

Mrs. Caroline Gilkey Rogers, of Rens- 
selaer, reviewed some of the absurdities of 
woman's political position. When the 
**tax-paying inhabitants” of ‘Troy were re- 
quested to vote on a question of water 
works, she and other tax-paying ladies 
presented themselves, but were not per- 
mitted to vote. Women were not even 
considered inhabitants. 

Hon. J. W. Hoyt, for five years Govern- 
or of Wyoming Territory, next spoke: 





How does woman suffrage work in 
Wyoming? Work? It works as justice 


always works, beautifully. I shall not be 
severe in condemnation of those who are 
sceptical. 1, too, was a sceptic, but I soon 
saw the need of a superior moral influence, 
and I said that if woman be added to the 
body politic, society. the State, and the 
nation will have made an import: int gain. 
But what would be the influence upon 
woman herself troubled me, and the trouble 
was not dissipated till Providence sent me 
to the Rocky Mountains among a people 
who had resolved to trust in Providence 
and take the consequences, and so had 
planted a real Republic—the first on the 
face of the globe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton said: 

In New York your daughters are not 
—— to enter Columbia College or the 

aw School, while women who want to 
study law have to go to Minnesota. Wom- 
en are degraded here as well as in China. 
The outlook is hopeful. Men are the nat- 
ural leaders in the material, as women are 
in the moral, world. The men are doing 
their work now, and women will soon be- 

in to melt the nations into one. ‘Twenty 
thousand Republican temperance men de- 
feated Blaine, and women were at the back 
of the temperance movement. ‘The worst 
objectors to woman suffrage are fashiona- 
ble women. I haveno patience with them. 
Make woman suffrage fashionable, and its 
success is assured. 

Mr. Hamilton Willcox presented detail- 
ed accounts of the fights for liberty in 
other countries. From a state of almost 
universal disfranchisement, New York 
had gradually given the ballot to all its 
citizens except women. 

Mrs. Delia Stewart Parnell was intro- 
duced as the daughter of Com. Stewart 
and the mother of Charles Stewart Par- 
nell. She spoke of the foreign compli- 
eations of England, and said that if the 
English government would extend the suf- 
frage to the women of Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and the colonies, peace would reign 
throughout the British dominions. 

Mrs. Webb read a poem by Phebe A. 
Hanaford entitled ‘“‘The Free Woman's 
Ballot.” 

Mr. Courtland Palmer was convinced 
that woman's enfranchisement would come 
as a part of the evolution of humanity. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 

A business session was held in the small 
hall, delegates only being present. ‘The 
reports of the secretary and treasurer were 
received, accounts of work in many coun- 
ties were given, and oflicers for the year 
were considered. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage reviewed the 
argument of woman's inferiority from a 
scientific standpoint, and showed that in 
both animal and vegetable life the femi- 
nine form was the higher and more com- 
plicated type. 

‘The officers for the year were elected. 

Mary Seymour Howell said: ‘*God rais- 
ed up John Brown, Abraham Lincoln, 
Gerrit Smith, and Horace Greeley in the 
cause of emancipation, and He will send 
equally good men to fight for the freedom 
of half the population of the globe.” Wom- 
en were restive under restraint because 
they were intelligent. She closed with 
touching stories of the war, and of wom- 
en’s labors for the soldiers. 

tev. Chas. S. Eaton, successor of Dr. 
Chapin in the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, said: 

Iam a Christian, and I hear the voice of 
the greatest leader the world has ever had 
calling me where injustice is being done. 
Woman has a right to vote, for she is an 
individual. ‘That her suffrage will bring 
about the millennium I do not believe, but 
it will help on the end. 

George IT. Stearns spoke of the politi- 
cal situation and the influence of women. 
FripAy EVENING. 

Mrs. Henrica Hiohan, of Albany, describ- 
ed the experiences of women-voters in Al- 
bany. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton spoke of 
the vows of celibacy taken by the Episco- 
pal monk, the Rey. O. S. Huntington, as 
pitiful. 

‘Purity and honor as a father would do 
more good in this world than joining the 
Order of the Holy Cross. The two sexes 
must go together. We will give our 
daughters more rational dress, customs, 
and laws, and they will in every way equal 
the men.” 
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Mrs. Blake spoke of the need of the bal- 
lot for the working women. ‘They now re- 
ceive less pay than men because they have 


no political power. “Only imagine that 
our hundreds of thousands of working 


women had the ballot. How speedily 
would political parties remember their in- 
terests and pass laws securing equal pay 
for equal work!" Shealso pointed out the 
urgent importance of giving women power 
to regulate the sanitary conditions, that we 
may escape the threatened ‘pestilence that 
walketh in darkness.’ 

Letters of regret were received from 
Hon. David Dudley Field, Rev. Heber 
Newton, Rey. Robert Collyer, Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, Rev. Jas. M. Pullman, Miss 
Hannah F. Howland, and many of the 
vice-presidents who could not be present. 

On Thursday evening, Feb. 12, a recep- 
tion was given at the Murray Hill Hotel to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, by the dele- 
gates to the State Convention. Among 
those present were Oliver Johnson, Judge 
and Mrs. L. Bradford Prince, Hon. J. W. 
Hoyt of Wyoming ‘Territory, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tl. B. Wakeman, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Phelps, 
Courtland Palmer, Dr. Clemence S. Lozier, 
Mrs. Dacia C. Goss, Mrs. R. 8. Beattie, 
Mr. and Mrs. Justus O. Woods, and others 
prominent in literature and reform. 

When the crowd was densest,Mrs. Blake 
said that there was much speculation as to 
who should form the cabinet of the new 
administration. She was proud to say that 
New York State alone could furnish wom- 
en capable of filling each of the positions. 
Brief addresses by a number of ladies fol- 
lowed. 

— or 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN VERMONT. 


The Vermont Woman Suftrage Associa- 
tion has published its first annual report, 


aud an excellent showing it makes. Start- 
ing in November, 1883, with seventeen 


members, it has now two hundred and nine- 
teen members. It has local committees in 
twenty towns, and vice-presidents in nine 
counties. It has expended in the work 
during the year over three hundred dol- 
lars, and has upwards of eighty dollars now 
in the treasury. It has distributed seven 
thousand leaflets. ‘To every clergyman in 
the State it has sent Rev. Mr. Bashford’s 
tract “The Bible for Woman Suffrage.” 
‘To every member of the Legislature it has 
sent **Eminent Opinions,” and ‘Objections 
Answered” by H. B. Blackwell. ‘There 
were 3,278 petitioners for municipal suf- 
frage. ‘The petition from Montpelier was 
poral feet long, and contained the names 

‘a very large proportion of the most in- 
dvential citizens of the town.” 

Mrs. M. L. 'T. Hidden, Mrs. Tracy Cut- 
ler, and Miss Ida M. Buxton each did ser- 
vice in the lecture-field which was high- 
ly appreciated. Rey. Annie H. Shaw and 
Miss Cora Scott Pond, in behalf of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, attended the annual meeting, which 
was successful and valuable. 

The report deals with refreshing frank- 
ness with the Legislature, telling the facts, 
but setting down nought in malice. It 
publishes the names of the men who voted 
for the suffrage bill, that Vermont women 
may hold them in grateful remembrance. 
It leaves unnamed the men who voted 
against it. 

A great deal of work that has no record 
goes to make the result which is reported, 
and it is work that tells. The report con- 
cludes as follows: 

The work must continue until the great 
household of the State, now wholly mas- 
culine, shall welcome to their rightful 
place the mothers and the daughters, that 
together good men and good women may 
meet and overcome the mighty evils with 
which the government has to contend, and 
which are too strongly entrenched and too 
powerful for either alone. ‘Therefore, in 
taking work for the coming year, ‘be fol- 
lowers of them who, through faith and 
patience, inherit the promises.” 

There never was a better proof of what 
can be done by a very few persons who 
are thoroughly in earnest than is given by 
the result in Vermont. Not only have 
many people been enlisted as helpers, but 
a law has secured to married women prop- 
erty rights. Well done, Vermont! 

L. 8. 


coe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONSTITUTIONAL IN 
OREG 


Dr. Owens Adair, an influential citizen 
of Oregon, makes the following statement 
in the New Northwest. ‘The principle is ap- 
plicable to other State Constitutions : 


Upon the legal question of the power of 
the I Legislature of Oregon to confer upon 
women 1 the rights and “privileges of el ct- 
ors, constitutional lawyers concede that 
all power of legislation in this State is 
vested in the Legisl: itive assembly, except 
such as is prohibited to it in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States or the Constitu- 
tion of Oregon. ‘The Constitution of this 
State contains a provision that: 

“In all elections not otherwise provided for by 
this Constitution, every white male citizen of the 
United States of the age of twenty-one years and 
upwards who shall have resided in the State dur- 
ing the six months immediately preceding such 


the age of twenty-one years and upwards who 





shall have resided in the State six months imme- 








election, and every white male of toreign birth of | 


diately preceding such election, and shall have 
declared his intention ot becoming a citizen of 
the United States one year preceding such elec- 
tion, conformabiy to the laws of the United 
States on the subject of naturalization, shall be 
entitled to vote at all elections authorized by law.” 

This is the plain and unqualified declara- 
tion, and the only one in the Constitution, 
conferring upon any person or class of per- 
sons the right to vote, and establishes the 
right of the classes named in this respect 
beyond the power of the Legislature to de- 

yrive them of it. Then follow the provis- 
ions of that instrument in which the power 
of the Legislature is restricted in the mat- 
- of conferring the right to vote. See, 

Art. 2, prov ides that ‘no idiot or insane 
wns shall be entitled to the privileges of 
an elector,” and Sec. 6, same Article, pro- 
vides that “no negro, Chinaman or mulat- 
to shail have the right of suffrage.” Be- 
yond the classes inhibited, | have not been 
uble to find any restriction in that instru- 
ment upon the power of the Legislature to 
confer by law the right to vote. 

Tbus we have two classes—first, those 
that cannot be deprived of the right to 
vote; second, those who cannot be by law 
authorized to vote. Neither class includes 
the women of this country, and in the 
great reserved power of legislation which 
is inherent in the Legislative Assembly, 
and in no event controlled by the Constitu- 
tion, will be found ample authority to 
qualify women to vote, should the Legis- 
lature conelude that right, reason, and 
sound policy dictate that course. 
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EUROPEAN WORKINGMEN FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 


ILEIDELBE 
JAN. 30, 
Elitors Woman's Journal: 

In my last letter, L quoted Fraulein Jenny 
Hirsch’s statement (made at the close of 
her essay in Mr. Theodore Stanton’s com- 
pilation entitled **The Woman Question in 
Kurope”), to the effect that radical de- 
mands for women have not been made in 
Germany. In further confirmation of my 
contradiction of this assertion, permit me 
to quote the following excellent article 
from the current nimber of the organ of 
the Workingmen’s Party, a paper having 
an immense circulation among the labor- 
ing population of Germany, and founded 
for the purpose of disseminating the prin- 
ciples of the organized workers of the na- 
tion. The views here set forth are those 
in harmony with which the twenty-four 
parliamentary representatives of the party 
uniformly speak and vote. The article is 
as follows :— 

Our representatives act wholly in har- 
mony with the published platform of the 
party when they do not demand the *com- 
plete abolition of women’s factory employ- 
ment.” For this demand, to-day, is not a 
progressive, but rather a reactionary one. 
It is to be found in none of our platforms. 
In the platform of 1868, par. III., § 8, 
‘Limitation of the labor of women and 
prohibition of the labor of children,” are 
demanded. The platform of 1870 demands 
under par. III., § 5, **Probibition of the 
labor of children and of all labor danger- 
ous to the health and morals of women.” 
‘To cite a foreign platform of a party which 
is in harmony with ours, we would remark 
that the French Workingmen’s Party 
makes in regard to women’s work the sin- 
gle demand, **Equal pay for equal work 
for men and women.” If, then, organized 
workingmen have anywhere made the de- 
mand for *‘complete abolition of the em- 
ployment of women,” they have done so in 
disaccord with the most advanced Work- 
ingmen’s Parties. There is no doubt that 
the employment of women is to-day one 
of the favorite means of reducing wages 
generally ; and we cannot take it ill if the 
workmen in any given branch into which 
women are trying to enter, oppose their 
doing so with might and main; but this 
opposition is justified only in so far as it is 
directed against the reduction of wages 
and of the standard of life, with the ae- 
companying injury to health,which usually 
go hand in hand with the entrance of wom- 
en into competition with men in factory 
work. For in spite of all the evils which 
follow the employment of women to-day, it 
is, as Bebel very truly observes in his book 
(page 93), in spite of them all, ‘*precisely 
such a step forward as the introduction of 
freedom in founding a private business 
concern, freedom of migration, freedom of 
marriage, and the removal of all the limi- 


G, GERMANY, ) 
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tations. These have promoted production 
upon a large scale, but have dealt the 


death-blow to our small producers, and 
have condemned production upon a small 
scale to hopeless destruction.” So says 
Bebel, and so say the French writers 
Guesde and Lafargue, in their capital pam- 
phlet upon the platform of the Working- 
men’s party (pp. 97 et seq.). 

Even if we can understand and appre- 
ciate the opposition which workingmen 
made at first to the entrance of women into 
their branches of industry, yet the Work- 
ingmen’s Party, that is, the enlightened 
working class, can see in such opposition 
no solution of the labor question as it 
stands to-day. Inthe first place, the aboli- 
tion of the employment of women has be- 
come a practical impossibility, the number 
of workingwomen whom modern manu- 
facture has pressed into its service being 
far too large. But even if the thing were 
possible, it would be inexpedient to spend 
energy in this direction, because the em- 
ployment of women in manufactures, 
though an evil under present circum- 
stances, must be a blessing for women in 
a better organized state of society in which 
the hours of labor are shorter and the pro- 
ceeds justly divided. Under these better 
regulated conditions, the employment of 
women in manufactures will free the wife 
from financial dependence upon the hus- 
band, and will permit her to live her own 
life because living by her own effort. If 
woman is to have control of her own indi- 
viduality, if she is to regain control of her 





own person,—without which there is only 
prostitution. however legal the tie between 
man and wife may be.—she must always 
be conscious of her ability to support her- 
self through her own effort without help 
of herhusband. ‘The Workingmen’s Party 
cannot therefore demand the abolition of 
the employment of women any more than 
it can demand the expulsion of foreign 
workmen (but only the prohibition of the 
importation of foreign workers at lower 
wages than the native workers). 

So our French comrades. It is not out of 
place to call attention to the steadily in- 
creasing proportion of women in all indus- 
trially progressive countries, to whom the 
now somewhat problematic joy of married 
life is denied. In Germany, the census of 
1875 showed 741.632 more women than 
men. Add to this the steadily growing 
number of men who remain unmarried, and 
the result is a mass of female population, 
dependent upon themselves for support, to 
whom «a prohibition of women’s employ- 
ment in manufactures would be equiva- 
lent to a sentence of death. Our represent- 
tatives vote against the proposal to abolish 
the employment of women in manufacto- 
ries, purely and simply because of its 
utopian and reactionary character. 

While many German women who ought 
to know better are raising subscriptions 
for a gift to the man who is largely re- 
sponsible for legislation which forbids 
women to attend political meetings, the 
workingmen of the country are fighting 
their battle for them in the Imperial Par- 
liament, in the different provincial Land- 
tags, (poor equivalents for our State leg- 
islatures.) in the municipal councils, in 
mass meetings, in party organs, pam- 
phlets, and leaflets, and by word of mouth 
where two or three are gathered together. 
Such being the case in conservative Ger- 
many, the policy of winning our American 
organizations of workingmen for suffrage 
seems vastly hopeful. 

The English Trades Unions’ Congress, 
held in Aberdeen last September, voted for 
women’s suffrage, with only three dissen- 
tient voices ; and this action is the more lib- 
eral on the part of the workers because the 
proposed measures for England would be 
of comparatively little direct advantage to 
the workers as aclass. ‘There is no propo- 
sition looking towards the enfranchisement 
of workingwomen, which alone would 
help the men in their efforts to elect such 
representatives as pledge themselves to 
work for special reforms touching the con- 
dition of wage-earners. The Trades Unions’ 
Congress vote is therefore purely a recog- 
nition of the principle of women’s suffrage, 
and not a question of personal interest. 
This is a long step for conservative Eng- 
lishmen. Perhaps their action was influ- 
enced by the presence and appeals of five 
women representatives of women’s ‘Trades 
Unions. In any case, it is suggestive as to 
our own activity. 

FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKY. 
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N. E. HOSPITAL | FOR WOMEN. 


The New England Hospital for Women 
and Children makes its annual report for 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1884. It is a 
model of full, specitic, and condensed in- 
formation. ‘There is no rhetoric, or senti- 
ment, or waste of words. In ten minutes 
the reader learns in perspicuous detail the 
financial condition of the institution, the 
actual receipts and expenditures, the num- 
ber of patients received and discharged, 
cured, deceased, and convalescent. The 
forms of disease enumerated, the nurses 
trained, the physicians employed, the chil- 
dren born, all specified. hose who doubt 
or deny the intellectual capacity of women 
to comprehend and carry on the compli- 
cated affairs of State and nation, wouid be 
convinced by reading this admirable re- 
port of a noble charity, created, organized, 
and mainly carried on by women. 


Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, the secretary, 
points out that the cause of medical eduea- 
tion for women, ‘our own special work in 
the hospital,”’ never occupied a more ad- 
vantageous position. We crave for our 
students the best education in this coun- 
try, and we trust that our oldest colleges 
will not much longer refuse to educate 
those whom the State requires to serve. 
The fact that the Massachusetts Legislature 
has not only permitted, but enjoined, the 
employment of women physicians in luna- 
tic asylums, makes it a matter of prime ne- 
cessity that they should receive the fullest 
preparation for their work. 

Dr. Mary A. Smith’s dispensary report 
shows that the number of patients seen in 
the morning clinics at the dispensary of 
the New England Hospital during the 
year was 10,493, an average of 35 a day 
The number of new patients was 4160, pod 
the number of those treated at their homes 
was 834, making a total of 4994, 4069 of 
whom were adults. A corps of competent 
nurses is now employed in the out-prac- 
tice of the dispensary, and formed an ad- 
mirable feature of the home treatment dur- 
ing the last five months 

Dr. Adeline S. Whitney, the resident 
physician, states that the whole number of 
patients was larger than in any former 
year. ‘The free beds are always full, and 
many applicants are refused. During the 
year, 393 patients were treated in the hos- 
pital; 353 were new cases: 44 were chil- 
dren; 166 were paying patients ; the 16 free 
beds were in use 5621 2-3 days; the average 
length of a stay in the medical wards was 
45 days; in the surgical, 34; in the mater- 
nity, 21. 

‘The financial siatement shows that the 
hospital property is worth $97,600, and the 





total assets are $185,535 21. The current 
expenses increased $816, and the ree eipts 
only 832495. The current § deficit jx 
$6231 73, and the floating debt is $11,972 39. 

The report, in conclusion, makes q 
strong, almost irresistible appeal for q 
larger subscription list, and an invitation j is 
extended to all persons interested in chari- 
ty or education to visit the hospital any 
afternoon from 2 to 4 o'clock. 

_ “eo 


A Laroe ContrkacT ror CARPETS. —Atlanta, 
Ga., possesses u new botel, the largest and finest 
south of Mason and Dixon’ s line, and rivallin 
the best hotels in the north in the elegance of ity 
furnishing and app in'ments. The carpets, se. 
lected after investigation of the various manufac. 
tures, have been purchased of Messrs. J. H. Pray, 
Sons & Co., Boston, and are of the Lowell many. 
facture. The quantity is some 20,000 yds., Wilton 
and Brussels being the styles, and the patterns 
being nearly all the private property of the firm 
above numed. The contract price is upwards of 
$30,000. 





SP“LCIAL NOTICES, 
N. E. Women’s Club—Monday, Merch 2, 3.30 
P. M., Mrs. Maria E. MeKaye will read a paper on 
“Dom Pedro’s Book.” 





Industrial 
March 1, 3 
Subject: 


Women's Educational and 
Union.—74 Boylston Street, Sunday, 
P. Mi. Mrs. H. B. Goodwin will speak. 





of L adies" “a” and Cc Yhildre ons’ Garments 
cut to order from the latest styles 
Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, 409 


PATTERNS 


and guaranteed to fit. 


Washington Street. 
IMPORTANT TO LADIES. Mrs. B. A. 
Stearns will teach her Improved 
(1885) System of Dress Cutting by ‘Tailors’ Measure- 
= nt,” at 409 Washington Street (uear Winter). 
fect satisfaction given. Terms reasonable. 








Ver- 


TELEPHONE TO 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Wagoos Call for and Deliver Goods, 
Telephone Number 7232, 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


COMMITTEE ON CITIES, 
STATE HOUSE, BOSTON, Feb, 24 1885, 
The Committee on Cittes will give a hearing to par- 
tles interested in authorizing the City Counell of Bos- 
ton tw tix Water rates, 
Whether legislation is necessary to give Surveyors of 
= ayo control over trees and obstructions in high- 





wPctition of FE. M. Morse, Jr., and others to authorize 
City of Boston te aequire ih: frauchise and property of 
Jawatca Pond Aqueduct Corporation without ratifica- 
tlon by voters of sald city, at State Huuse, on TUES- 
DAY, Mareh 3, at 10 o'clock A, 
HAZARD STEVEN 
Clerk of the C omimtttee,_ 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


COMMITTEE EK ON CITIES. 
STATE House, BosTon, Feb, 24, 1885, 

The Committee ou Cities will give « hearing to parties 
interesied in petition of the Mayor of Boston for au- 
thority to take additional land for a new C. urt House, 
and that the Commonwealth join in such taking and 
building of Court House. 

Also petition of said Mayor that Ward 25 be retained, 
and that City Council have power to establish preciact 
as weil as ward lines, 

wi: eg gs of establishing Roard of Pablic 

Works for_the ¢ of Busten, at State House, on 
THURSDAY, Gente Maree 4" Oo cones. A. fae 

ARD STEVE 
ay lerk of the Unateattves. 





BUSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


174 Tremont Street. 
Open daily from 9 A.M.to5 P.M. Demonstration 
Lectures on WEDNESDAY, at 10 A. M., and 
THURSDAY at 2.30 P. M. 
Circulars of the School and Lecture Programmes 
sent on application to the School. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
‘en professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 











BOSTON BIBLE HOUSE. 


The largest and finest assortment of Oxford 
and other Teacher-’ Bibles, Prayer Booker, 
Ilymmuais, Testaments, in Now ay sland, and 
at the Lowest Prices, H.L. ‘ 
47 an 


Free! The Newest Easter Carol! 


DO YOU WANT * The brightest and best four-page 
juvenile taper in the ew untry for the price.” Lwo num- 
bers a wonuh, full of original s'ories, with beautiful 
Niustrations, and chedee peetry and wusie, and which 
such men as Dr. L. Cuyler, Dr. A. J. Gordon, Dr. 
5S. F. Smith, and Tie rs ese rite as “Admirable,” “Ar- 
Ustically praiseworthy.” “Have toon nothing better”? 
If €e, Bene 3 ae for “TUK LITTLE CURISTIAN” one 
year, and receive free. in addition, a copy of the beauti- 








INGS, 
Boston, 











Jul Carol, **Be Glad, O Farth, .’ by Mr. William E. 


of Harvard Uni- 
H. L. HASTI INGs, 
47 C orphill, Boston, Mass. 


Nies, pupil of Prof. Jno. K. Paine, 


versity. 





WOMEN, 
PLUMBERS, 


AND 
DOCTORS; 


oR, 


Household Sanitation. 





By Mrs. H. M. PLUNKETT. 





With numerous Illustrations, 12mo, Cloth» 
Price, $1 25. 

The object of tie volume is to show that if women 
and plumbers do thair whole sanitary duty, there will 
be comparatively little oceasion for the services of the 
doctors. The volume is fully illustrated, and will 
prove a trustworthy guide to all householders in the 
practical application of sanitary science, 

For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mati 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PusiisHers, 
1, 3 and 5 Bond St., New York. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO,, PRINTERS 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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